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| | | HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE 
| \\ MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., January 4, 1575. 


Hon. W. W. BELKNapP, Secretary of War, Washington, D.C.: 
yh | /t is with deep regret that I have to annotnee to you the 
existence in this State of a spiril of defiance to all lawful au- 


, therity, and an insecurity of life which is hardly realized by 
is the general government or the country at large. The lives of 
citizens have become so jeopardized that unless something ts 


done to give protection to the people, all security usually afford- 
ed by law will be overridden. Defianie to the laws and the 
murier of individuals seem to bedooked upon by the-community 
here from a stand-potnt which gives impunity to all who choose 
to indulge in either, and the civil government appears power- 
less to punish or even arrest. 

T have to-night assumed control over the Department of the 
Gulf. P. H. Suermpan, Lieutenant-General. 


HLEAD-QUARTERS OF THE 
MILITARY |DivIsion OF THE MISSOURI, 
NEW ORLEANS, La., January §, 1875. 


Hon. W. W. BeLKNapP, Secretary of War, Washington, : 

/ think the terrorism now existing in Loutsiana, Mississippt,. 
and Arkansas could be entirely removed, and confidence and 
fatr dealing established, by the arrest and trial of the ring 
leaders of the armed White Leagues. Jf Congress would pass 
a bill declaring them bandith, tha could be tried by a military 
commission. This bandittt, who murdered men here on the 
14th of frst September, also mare recently at Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippt, should, in justice to law\and order and the peace and 
prosperity of this Southern part of the country, be punished. 
/t 1s possible that, if the President would issue a proclamation 
declaring them banditli, no further action need be-laken, except 
that whih would devolve upon pte 

P. H. SHERIDAN, Ligutenant-General U. 5. A. 
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re RINGCGLEADERS OF TH 
ARMED WHITE LEAS! 
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Vi ~ L 
iTS MENBERSHIP EMBRACES vwosT iT EL 
Ths BEST EOUCATED, WEALTHI£EST 


GENERAL SHERIDAN STANDS BY HIS DISPATCHES.—[See Pace 91.) ; 


He is also prudent and discreet, and will do nothing to complicate matters or preetpitate events. 


“He is a soldier, and does not hesitate to do his duty... 
is the kind of man SHERIDAN is.” 


Dat 


GENERAL SHERMAN. 
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flarrer’s Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND BaAzAR PosTAGE FREE. 
Hanrer’s MaGazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, 
or Haxren’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
ahy Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGEe 
rrepaAitp by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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R’S WEEKLY. 


With this Number of \UARPER’S WEEK- 
LY is sent out! svatuilously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a magnificent doutble-fpage engraving 


entitled “ The Castaway,” a fine picture entitled 


“Jy Contidence,”’ and another installment of 
a 
“Tie Hicner LIFE oF ANIMALS. 
An tllustrated SUPPLEMENY well be ftssned 


watiutously with the néxt Number of UARPER’S 
} 
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A REPUBLICAN VIEW OF THE 
SITUATION. 

NVENTS in Lonisiana, and even a rupt- 
2) ure of the cabinet, should it occur, do 
not change the point of view from which 
the political situation in the country should 
be regarded. Indeed, the participation of 
some Republicans.in the New York meet- 
ing, and the emphatic protest of the stanch- 
est Republican papers in the country against 
the conduct of affairs in New Orleans, show 
only the more plainly the truth of what we 
siy. If the action in Louisiana had been 
justified by the party, and could therefore 
be regarded as the deliberate party policy, 
it is evident that those who instinctively 
suspect even hiwful military interference in 
politics, however well intentioned, as the 
beginning of radical and fatal trouble, could 
no longer trust a control of affairs which 
appealed unlawfully to force, This is the 
position in which the Democratic opposi- 
tion would like to place the Republicans. 
It declares*that the Republican party is in 
power, and mist take the responsibility of 
ndministrative acts. The proceedings in 
New Orleans are under Republican auspices, 
and they will prove a Nessus shirt to con- 
sume the party if the Democrats can com- 
pass it. 

We do not deny that the party in power 
is responsible for the Administration, and 
we agree that the qilitary interference in 
New Orleans Was a great wrong, which can 
only tem to imperil the country by throw- 
ing the national government into Demo- 
eratic hands. But while this is true, it is 
no Jess true that if the weight of the party, 
its best opinion, its léading men and jour- 
nals, condemn a course for which it is form- 
ally responsible, every good citizen who 
sympathize with the general character and 
spirit of the party will decline to array him- 
self with the organized opposition, but will 
wait to see whether that better clement will 
not correct and control the party action, or, 
if that is improbable, whether a new com- 
bination to secure the just objects of that 
party is not possible. If we are asked 
whether we believe that the Republican 
party can recover its lost ground, and re- 
pair the consequences of the blunders that 
have been committed, we reply that the 
great objects which évery patriotic man in 
this country should desire seem to us im- 
possible of attainment ugaler Democratic 
ascendency. It is not because we think 
that parties can not change, nor because of 
auy theory whatever, but it is from the ob- 
servation of very simple and evident facts. 

The tirst and most striking of these facts 
is that the leadership of the Democratic par- 
ty is practically unchanged. In the State 
of New York, for instance, HORATIO SFyY- 
Governor TILDEN, Judge Cuurcn, Mr. 
KERNAN, Mr. Henry C. Murpiy, FERNANDO 
Woop, Mr. BELMonT, and Mr. Joun KELLY 
‘are the Democratic chiefs. The last name 
is comparatively new. It is that of the 
present director of Tammany Hall, the most 
powerful local organization in the party. 
Bot Mr. Kevviy’s efforts are for the promo- 
tion of old party leaders; and what is there 
in the name or career of any of those that 
we have named which should make any 
man who has acted with the Republican 
party forsthe last ten or fifteen years sup- 
jose that the purposes and principles which 
he most warmly cherishes will be respected 
or safé in thei hands, or with the party in 
Which they are leaders?) Take with this an- 
other conspicuous fact, that the white pop- 
niation of the Southern States, which has 
grown up in a social system of human slav- 
ery, which is essentially a system of violence 
and injustice, necessarily hostile to liberty 
and equal rights, the corner-stones of the 
American political system, is net, and ean 


not be, in any just sense republican, unless | 


caste is republican. Yet this population, 
aristocratic in instinct and training and 
prejudice,-and with all the want of general 
enlightenment which belongs to states in 
which there has been no efficient system of 
free schools, is the chief dependence of the 
Democratic party in its hope of return to 
power. 

We certainly do not say this in any other 
than a perfectly friendly spirit, or with the 
least wish to rekindle “ smouldering fires,” 
or to re-open “ closed gulfs.” But it is net an 
answer to plain statements of fact to say 
that we ought to conciliate, nor does it dis- 
pose of an argument based upon knowledge 
common to all intelligent men to shout that 
it is “the-.gospel of hate,” just as it is not 
the part of good sense or of good citizenship 
when a friendless negro is wantonly perse- 
ented and murdered to sneer at “the prist 
of the outrage mill.” What is most wanted 
in the country is an honest administration 
of the government in cordial and actual 
sympathy with the radical changes that 
have been made in the fondamental law, 
and in direct and stern opposition to the 
policy and spirit of the Democratic party 
upon the great questions that convulsed 
the Union for a yeneration, and finally 
brought it to civil war. In view of the fact 
that the leadership of that party is substan- 
tially unchanged, as we see in New York, 
and that the late slave-holding population, 
which is necessarily the most hostile of all to 
the new spirit of the Constitution and goy- 
ernment, and the least essentially republic- 
an in feeling, is the main-stay of that party, 
nothing is plainer than that the govern- 
ment can not safely be intrusted to it. 

In the actual situation, theretore, even if 
the Administration of General GRANT should 
be conceded to have tailed in fultilling prop- 
erly the purposes of the Republican party, 
the failure should not be regarded as a jus- 
tification of a Democratic restorayion by any 
Republican, anless he thinks that those pur- 
poses are more likely to be fichieved by the 
Democrats.” If any LINCOLN Republican or 
any sincere Union man of ‘4 thinks that 
the amendments will be more faithfully ob- 


served, that the equal rights of whites and 


blacks will be more honestly protected, that 
the anthority of the national government 
will be more firmly maintained, or the just 
rights of the States more truly respected 
by the party, still unchanged in its leader- 
ship, and with the following that we have 
described, which so long defied humanity 
and reason and conscience, which prosti- 
tuted the power of the national government 
to strangle Kansas because, and only be- 
cause, it songht to be a Free State—the par- 
ty which made the national power a masked 
battery against liberty, and with the aid of 
the Snprethe Court sought to impose slav- 
ery upon free soil as a national institution, 
guaranteed and protected by the national 
flag—if any Republican, if any intelligent 
American, tifinks this, he will properly sus- 
tain the party which hopes by the errors of 
Republicans to make its way to power. The 
things that we describe were not of the last 
century; they were of yesterday, in the time 
of men not yet old; and in the defense and 
maintenance of these things the present 
Democratic leaders were trained, Repub- 
licans have made many mistakes. But in 
polities as in all action, disappointment and 
despair are the worst of counselors. If the 
Administration of General GRANT has failed 
to satisfy Republicans, their duty to them- 
selves, to their country, and to humanity 
demands that they secure one that will, not 
that they intrust the government to those 
who acquiesce in the gains and guarantees 
of liberty only because they could not pre- 
vent them. 


THE REAL QUESTION. 

Tur Constitution detines very distinctly 
the circumstances under which the national 
authority may intervene in a State, and 
this clause of the fuhdamental law must be 
borne constantly in mind by those who 
would see the real significance of the late 
action in Lonisiana. The exact words are, 
“The United States shall guarantee to ev- 
ery State in the Union a republican form of 
government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion, aid, on application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature can not be convened), against 
violence.” This is precise and 
unmistakable. Now there was confessed- 
ly no invasion of Louisiana. Was there, in 
a fair, simple, obvious sense, domestic vio- 
lence? Whis is a question not so readily an- 
swered. But we should say unhesitatingly 
that if persons not legally authorized, or 
competent persons in an illegal manner, 
were to obtain control of a Legislature, and 
assume to exercise its functions against the 
protest of the lawful presiding ofticer or of 
the majority of the lawfully certified mem- 
bers, who alone are the Legislature, there 
would .be domestic violence of the most se- 


domestic 
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rious and menacing kind; and it seems to 
us that there can be na doubt for a moment 


_ that the dispersion of such a body, whether 


_ lawfully accomplished or not, and whether 


expedient or not, would certainly not be 
invasion or dispersion of a Legislature; for 
members lawfully certified, but organized in 
defiance of the law, which provides a special 
method of organization, and no other, do 
not compose a legal Legislature. That can 
consist only of a quorum lawfully returned 
and lawfully organized ; for if a lawful quo- 
rum is present, its majority can have no 
good reason for not proceeding to organize 
in the sole prescribed manner. 

If, then, the will of the majority was over- 
borne in the organization in New Orleans, 
the body that was dispersed by General Dr 


_ TROBRIAND was not the lawfully organized 


apprehended. 


| 
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Legislature of Louisiana, and the circum- 
stances, although no blood had been shed, 
and there was only immense confusion, did 
constitute domestic violence, that is to say, 
the law of the State was overthrown by the 
mere violence of numbers, It is not yet 
settled that this was the situation, as al- 
leged, but until it is known it could not be 
truthfully asserted, as the call for the New 
York meeting did assert, that the Leyisla- 
ture of a State had been invaded, and Mr. 
EVARTS Was not justified in saying upon any 
authentic information that the * Legislature 
Was in session.” This, indeed, is not 
that a great wrong has not been committed, 
but that if§ character has not been clearly 
In the Democratic eagerness 
to denounce the invasion of “a sovereign 
State”-—althongh there is no such thing in 
the Union—the offense which, as we show- 
ed last week, Governor KELLOGG himself ac- 
knowledged by his statement that he had 
committed, was overlooked or subordinated. 
It was this: that even if there was domes- 
tic violence in Louisiana, Governor KEL- 
LoGG, by his own statement, had no more 
authority’ to subdue it by the national forces 
than any other citizen of Louisiana; and if 
lis own statement is correct, he is liable to 
inpeachment for his condnet. 

The Constitution gives the appeal to the 


| national government to the Legislature, as 


the representative of the legal majority of 
the people of the State, and only authorizes 
the Governor to invoke national aid when 
the Legislature can not be convened. But 
it could be convened, for the Governor says 
that a lawful quoruwin was on the spot, and 
appealed to him. That is the end of the 
case, and it is conclusive against the whole 
proceeding. The Governor had no right even 
to ask to use the national force when the 
Legislature conld be convened, yet he de- 
liberately used it without asking. He did 
not even observe the form of a request to 
the President. He commanded the United 
States troops to remove certain persons 
claiming seats in the Legislature, and whose 
claim had been referred by the lawful au- 
thority to the decision of the Legislature, as 
a sergeant of police orders his squad to ar- 
rest a pickpocket. This is what Governor 
KELLOGG did in contravention of the Con- 
stitution. This is what the intelligence of 
the Republican party universally condemns, 
and what will be condemned all the more if 
it is sought to be defended by any kind of 
pettifogging. “I feel,” said Mr. Skwarp, 
in one of his ablest speeches, at a time when 
the Republican party was rising, a young 
Hercules, to its great task—*I feel the 
sands of compromise slipping from beneath 
my feet, and they take fast hold of the rock 
of the Constifution.” There, and there only, 
‘an the Republican party stand firmly. We 
beg our friends in Congress to remember it. 

That the so-called organization of the 
Legislature in New Orleans was the result 
of a conspiracy, a plan carefully arranged, 
will not be doubted by any close observer. 
The illegal method of proceeding presuimp- 
tively establishes it. The instant appear- 
ance of certain persons, with badges already 
attached to their coats before they were ap- 
pointed, as assistant sergeants-at-arms; the 
immediate seating of the five members, and 
the refusal to call the ayes and noes by a 
body which did not hesitate to seat contest- 
ing members; the total disregard af the pro- 
test of the lawful presiding ofticer—all show 
careful preparation. Nor is there any doubt 
that the next step would have been the rec- 
ognition of the Senate of two yeaw ago and 
the immediate impeachment of KELLOGG, 
with the transfer of the whole power of the 
State to the Democratic party; and the po- 
litical pupils of Plaquemine SLIDELL would 
have known how to improve their opportu- 
nities. This was, of course, the Democratic 
plot. But in attempting te cope with it, 
Governor KELLOGG, and the Administration 
in supporting him, made a fatal mistake, 
and were outwitted. If the Democrats vio- 
lated the law in organizing the Assembly, 
the Governor violated the Constitution in 
his method of opposing them, laid himself 
liable upon the most substantial grounds to 
impeachment, dealt a foul blow at his par- 
ty, and, more than all, imperiled the funda- 


| mental guarantees of liberty. 


To justify 
what has been done is to exense the old 
Democratic infamies in Kansas, and to in- 
vite that party, should it regain power, to 
plead a Republican precedent for outrages 
upon constitutional right leveled at the ne- 
gro. Mr. Morton recalls the crimes even 
now committed against the new citizens in 
the Southern States, while the national mil- 
itary force, under doubtful laws and inter- 
pretations, is arrayed for their protection. 
But he must see that constitutional strain- 
ing of construction is helping to dissolve 
the Republican party, while it is strength- 
ening the hands of the Democrats, should 
they have the chance, for the commission of 
thousands of other crimes. 


THE LOUISIANA MESSAGE. 

THE President’s message clearly relieves 
him of the responsibility of ordering the 
troops to interfere for any purpose in Loui- 
siana. He knew nothing of events there 
until he read of them in the papers of the 
next day. No communication had passed 
between him and Governor KELLOGG since 
the early part of December, when he told 
the Governor that it would be time for the 
United States to interfere when it was found 
that the State authorities were likely to be 
overpowered. He says, further, that the 
suggestion of General SHERIDAN was of a 

ind that could not be adopted, and he dep- 
recates the interference of troops in a State 
under any circumstances. 

All this in the message is excellent, and 
disposes of a great deal of foolish talk about 
the purposes of the President, and the over- 
throw by this “tyrant” of the Legislature 
of a “sovereign State.” But having de- 
scribed the situation in New Orleans, and 
shown that Governor KELLOGG had no more 
authority, under the circumstances, to call 
upon the national troops than any other 
citizen of the State, We does not distinctly 
reprove his conduct, but says that it is © de- 
batable” whether his action was justitiable. 
This is a very perilous position, and cau not 
be sustained. There was no reason what- 
ever that the ful Assembly should not 
have organized, and if the danger was iin- 
minent, and the State means of defensc 
hopeless, that the Legislature should net 
call, in the constitutional method, for a’. 
It is the extenuation and palliation of KEL- 
LOGG’S conduct that weaken the messave. 

The President shows by his explanation 
that the interference was in no sense the 
Republican policy; but it is equally the ke- 
publican policy. to condemn such interter- 
ence promptly, plainly, and trenchautly, 
and that the President. has not done. Tho 
strength of the party is in its strict adhe- 
sion to constitutional rights. This can not 
be too constantly remembered. The friend- 
less negro who cowers in dread of the White 
League, or of a Colfax or Coushatta massa- 
cre, can be outraged by nothing so mucli as 
by a deliberate disregard of the Coustitu- 
tion. With its amendments it is the slect- 
anchor of his welfare. But if we, his friends, 
the Republicans, violate it in one part to 
help him, how can we complain of the Dem- 
ocrats if they violate it in- another to hurt 
him? If we contemn a plain provision of 
its original text, we invite the Democrats to 
trample upon the amendments. 


“SPLITTING THE PARTY.” 

THERE is a great deal said in the reports 
from Washington of the fear felt by Repub- 
licans in Congress lest this or that course 
may “split the party,” and we are told that 
the Senate especially shows a strong disj0- 
sition to save the party by sustaining the 
Administration in supporting all that Gov- 
ernor KELLOGG has done and all that Gen- 
eral SHERIDAN has said in Louisiana. It is 
curious that it is always difficult for the 
Capitol to understand the movement and 
the exact condition of public feeling. The 
Republican party in this country is strong 
by the intelligence and independence of its 
members. It has a fair proportion of * reg- 
ulars,” who look only for the party label, 
and swallow all that it covers, but it has a 
very large and controlling multitude of su)- 
porters who care nothing for labels, aud 
who are more patriotic than partisan. Now 
there is not a Republican leader in Wash- 
ington—NSecretary, or Senator, or Represent- 
ative—who must not have felt when, the 
news from New Orleans was first published 
that the party, as such, would not justify or 
sustain the action of Governor KELLOGG, 
but wonld demand its prompt disavowal. 
Wise leadership, therefore, demanded that 
such a policy upon the part of Congress 
should be indicated, not, indeed, by hasty a: 
tion upon excited telegrams, but by the dis- 
tinct declaration that if things really were 
as reported, they would not be sustained, 
and by at once requesting information. 
Those leaders should not have allowed it to 
be supposed for afi instant that under a: 
plea of crimes and disurder upon the part 
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of the White League, or any other combina- 
tions or individuals, the Republican party 

tolerate the control of the national 
force by a State Governor at his own pleasure. 

As mere party tactics the first thing to 
do was to assume the truth and declare it, 
and that was the party condemnation of 
all unconstitutional and hasty action in 
Louisiana, whether taken by a Republican 
local Executive or not, and whether with 
the approval of the national Administration 
or not. And now that enough facts are 
known, Congress ought to understand that 
there is one sure way of “splitting the 
party,” and that is by a timid, hesitating, 
paralytic policy. .Mr. ScHURZ said nothing 
better in his speech than that he hoped the 
Republicans would not attempt any strain- 
ed or doubtful interpretation of law in de- 
fense of the New Orleans action. The vital 
interest of the party, the avoidance of a 
“party split,” requires that the proceeding 
of the Executive of Louisiana, so far as it 
has no clear and simple and unquestionable 
sanction in the Constitution, and whether 
the President and cabinet sanction it or 
not, shall be as forcibly condemned by Con- 
gress as it is by Republicans throughout 
the country. That so few Republicans in 
New York signed the call forthe meeting of 
protest was not that they did not feel that 
a great wrong had been done. And Con- 
gress should see that even if it must choose 
in this matter between the President and 
the party, or the great mass of intelligent 
Republicans, it must choose the latter. We 
do not believe that this is an alternative 
likely to be presented, but it should always 
be borne in mind as possible. A year ago 
Mr. CARPENTER asked his Republican asso- 
ciates in the Senate whether they wished to 
go into the election of ’76 With Louistana 
as it was then. But do they wish to enter 
upon that campaign, after the earthquakes 
of the autumn, with Louisiana as it is now? 

It is the false idea that the party can be 
helped by persistence in doubtful courses 
aud vehement defenses of them whieh has 
brought so much disaster upon us. Con- 
gress reproaches the press. The Republic- 
an press is accused of impracticability and 
want of steady and consistent support of 
the party action. “How can an Adminis- 
tration succeed if its own party press joins 
or even leads the opposition in criticism and 
censure ?” we are asked. And we reply that 
nothing has been easier than for the Admin- 
istration to unite its party press. It is net 
the comments and censure of the Republic- 
an press, but the policy and conduct which, 
with the greatest desire not;to difler, it could 
not honestly approve, which are responsi- 
ble for the situation. It is an old saying 
that the thermometer is not responsible for 
the weather. If Republican journals have 
sharply criticised the management of the 
party, it is because the party has been most 
lamentably managed. If there has been any 
failure in party duty, it has been in, Con- 
gress, not in the press, and it has arisen 
mainly from a disposition, which we have 
often mentioned and deplored, to regard all 
criticism and unwillingness to acquiesce in 
every thing as mere baseless and foolish 
party hostility to be treated with contempt. 
Does any body in Conffress or in the cabin- 
et think that the Republican party would 
have been weaker in the country to-day if 
upon receipt of the news from New Orleans 
a Republican Senator had offered the reso- 
lution which Mr. THURMAN offered, or if the 
President had at once asked Governor KEL- 
LOGG by what authority he had issued or- 
ders to the United States troops? Such a 
course would not have committed the Pres- 
ident to recognize any Legislature in the 
State but that with the legal quorum, and 
it would have shown the sensitive respect 
for constitutional sanction which the best 
Republicans feel. 

The press may be supposed to know and 
to represent the feeling of the party at least 
as fully and accurately as Congress, and if 
Republican newspapers are faithfully stud- 
ied at Washington, it will be seen that the 
way to “split the party” is to approve Gen- 
erul SHERIDAN’S unfortunate dispatch, and 
to Justify Governor KELLOGG for ordering 
the soldiers into the State-house. 

LOUISIANA: KANSAS. 

Tue difference between Republicans in 
the Louisiana question and Democrats in 
the Kansas question in 1956 is that Repub- 
licans frankly condemn the unauthorized 
use of the army, and the Democrats vocifer- 
ously applauded it. Yet in Louisiana it was 
mistakenly used in defense of the oppressed ; 
in Kansas it was intentignally prostituted 
to help the oppressor. Here is the story of 
the Democratic dispersion of the Legislature 
of Kansas at Topeka on the 4th of July, loo: 

“While the members of the Legislature were in 
their respective halls waiting far the hour of noon, to 
be called to order, according to a previous adjourn- 
ment, Colonel Scuxr2 and.his troops appeared. At 
bis right was the military bandgand close béhind 
about two hundred dragouus ln tlite squadrons, ‘The 


| 


military battle-flag was afloat. The soldiers were 
drawn up around the hall and along the street facing 
it, and one hundred yards off were two cannon posted 
so as to command the street, and gunners were sta- 
tioned by them ready for the word to firee An army 
surgeon was aleo conspicuous, with his case of instru- 
ments! This disposition having been made, three 
other companies of dragoons approached the town 
from an opposite direction from which those stationed 
had come. Just before twelve o'clock Colonel Sumnex 
entered the hall and went up to the platform. The 
First Clerk, Mr. Tarran, proceeded to call the roll, 
when Colonel Sumner said ; 

* * Gentlemen,—I am here to perform the most pain- 
fa) duty of my whole life. Under the authority of the 
President's proclamation, I am here to disperse this 
Legislature, and therefore inform you that you can not 
meet. I therefore order you to disperse. God knows 
that J have no party feeling in thie matter, and will 
hold none so long as I occupy my present position in 
Kaneas.’ 

* Judge Scuryurr, a memb« , asked, ‘ Are we to un- 
derstand that the Legielature are driven out at the 
point of the bayonet?’ ‘I shall use all the force in 
my command to carry ont my orders!’ was the reply. 
The Representatives then dispersed, and the officer 
proceeded to the Senate-chamber and ordered the 
clearance of that body. * My orders are that you must 
not be permitted to meet, and I can not allow you to 
do any business,’ said Colonel Scuyerx. The presence 
of the troops was enough. Mr. Pittsuvry said, *Col- 
onel Sumner, we are in no condition to resist the Unit- 
ed States troopa, and it you order as to disperse, we 
must disperse.’ Colonel ALLEN suggested that this be 
taken as the expression of all members, and this was 
assented to. Colonel Scmn&r then left the hall, and 
the dragoons were filed away.” 


A LETTER FROM JUDGE JAMESON. 

We have received the following letter 
from Judge JAMESON, author of the stand- 
ard work upon the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, in which he corrects a misapprehen- 
sion as to a change in his views: 


Tv the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin,—My attention has just been called to your no- 
tice of my letter to the Chicago 7ribune respecting 
Ark&neas affairs, published in your issue of the 19th 
inet. In that notice you cite with approval my atate- 
ment that a Legislature has power to call a Convention 
to amend.or remodel the Constitution of a State when- 
ever it may deem it necessary, except where tt has been 
expressly prohibited from doing so by the Cunstitution 
tiself. You say: 

* This position, .... however, fs entirely different from 
that of those who assert that the peuple....may 
change the Constitution when and how they please. 
This is the ground which Mr. Hatterr took in the 
Rhode Island case, and which Judge Jamgson de- 
scribes as absurd and ridiculous,” 

To this you add, referring to my work on Conven- 
tions: 

“ His opinion is now evidently much more positive 
upon the point in question than it was when his work 
was published, for in that he describes the constitu.- 
hana revision in Pennsylvania in 1790, in Delaware in 
1792, and in Maryland in 1551, where the methods pro- 
vided in the Constitutions were disregarded, as wheb 
ly illegitimate.’” 

In regard to this supposed change of view, two or 
three times before charged against me by the press of 
Arkansas and other States, citing the same cases and 
my-remarks respecting them, I wish space for a few 
observations, 

1. Upon reference to sections 221-226 and 564-570 
of the work referred to, it will be found that the cases 
of the three States named come within the exception 
given above in italics, that is, their respective Leg- 
ixlatures called Conventions when the,Constitutions 
under which they were elected expre®#ly prohibited 
any change of those instruments save by the action 
of the Legislature, or, in Pennsylvania, of a Council of 
Censors. If the bodies so called together were not 
* wholly illegitimate,” is It possible to conceive of any 
that would be? The fundamental law in each case 
provided for ite own amendment in a special mode 
and by means of a certain instrumentality, and prohib- 
ited the employment of any other. As a sample of 
them all, let me cite the case of Delaware. The Dela- 
ware Constitution of 1776 provided that “ no article of 
the Declaration of Rights and Fundamental Rules of 
this State agreed to by this Convention, por the first, 
second, fifth (except that part thereof that relates to 
the right of suffrage), twenty-sixth, and twenty-ninth 
articles of this Conatitution, ought ever to be violated” 
(that is, changed) “*on any pretense whatever; no oth- 
er part of this Constitution shall be altered, changed, 
or diminished without the consent of five parts in sev- 
en of the Assembly and seven members of the Legisia- 
tive Council.” 

Despite this prohibition the Legislature In 1791 call 
ed a Convention to revise and amend the Constitution, 
This body assembled in 1792, and it has never been de- 
nied that the act calling it was a violation of the Con. 
stitution, although it was justified then and afterward 
by Democratic politicians on the ground of the sov- 
ereignty of the people, and upon other political max- 
ims resulting “from the nature of mah.” (Jameson's 
Conatitutional Convention, sections above cited.) In- 
deed, the, Legielature itself did not pretend to have a 
legal right to call a Convention, but rested its action 
only upon expediency. In the preamble to the act it 
said: ** By the 30th article of the Constitution of this 
State the power of revising the same, and of altering 
and amending certain parts thereof, ie vested in the 
General Assembly ; and it appears to this House that 
the exercise of the power of altering and amending 
the Constitution by the Legislature would not be pro- 
ductive of all the valuable purposes intended by a re- 
vision, nor be #0 satisfactory and agreeable to our con- 
stituents, and that it would be more proper and expe- 
dient to recommend to the good people of the State to 
choose deputies for this special purpose to meet in 
convention,’ 

All this was trne, and it was also true that the enact- 
ment of the prohibitory clause of the Constitution was 
aygreat mistake. But there it waa, and nothing bat a 
revolution could provide a remedy. That revolution 
was effected by the general acquiescence of the people 
of Delaware. But suppose the people had not acqni- 
eaced, what then would have been the legal character 
of the Convention up to the time when, having framed 
its Conetitation, it adjourned and its work went to the 
people ? 

2. As the people of the State accepted (not technical- 
ly adopted) and for many veare lived under the Con- 
stitution of 1792, it doubtless became by their acqui- 
eecence a valid Conetitution, although the mode of 
proceeding to prepare it was Hlegal, and the Conven- 
tion that framed it “‘ wholly illegitimate.” You are 
therefore in error when you represent me as having 
deecribed the constitutional revision in Delaware in 
1792, and in the other States, as illegitimate, if by the 
term revision yowmean the inetrument framed by the 
Convention, after it had gone into effect. That in- 
*trumenut was Validated by the popular acquiescence, 


but nothing could make legal the original act of the 
Legislature or the body called by it into being. 

3. I will close by expressing the hope that a work 
deemed to be of some authority on questions of this 
kind (see your article of the 19th) may hereafter be 
studied by those who quote from it, so tar, at least, as 
not to make me responsible for opinions which dl do 
not hold, but which I expressly repudiate in ite pages. 
For the principles which [ think ought to govern 
cases like that of Arkansas, where the terms of the 
constitutional provisions relating to the amendment 
of constitutions by the conjoint action of the Legiala- 
ture and the people are permissive merely, without 
restrictive or prohibitory words, see sections 571-576 
of the above-named work. But for those governing 
the three cases cited by you, in which the terms were 
restrictive or prohibitory, see the sections first referred 
to above—221-226 and 564-570, 

Joun A, 

Cuicaco, December 29, 1874. 
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SHERIDAN’S JUSTIFICATION. 
(See Diustration ou First Page.} 

** LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. SHERIDAN WAS re- 
quested by me to go to Louisiana to observe and 
report the situation there, and, if in his opinion 
necessary, to assume the command, which he did 
on the 4th inst., after the legislative disturbances 
had occurred—at 9 oclock p.mM.—a number of 
hours after the disturbance. No party motives 
or prejudices can reasonably be imputed to him ; 
but, honestly convinced by what he has seen and 
heard there, he has characterized the leaders of 
the White Leaguers in severe terms, and suggest- 
ed summary modes of procedure against them, 
which, though they can not be adopted, would, 
if legal, soon put an end to the troubles and dis- 
orders in that State. General Suerrpan ‘was 
looking at facts, and possibly not thinking of 
proceedings which would be the only proper ones 
to pursue in a time of peace, and thought more 
of the utterly lawless condition of society sur- 
rounding him at the time of his dispatch, and of 
what would prove a sure remedy. He never 
proposed to do an illegal act, nor expressed a 
determination to proceed beyond what the law 
in the future might authorize for the punishment 
of the atrocities which have been committed, 
and the commission of which can not be denied. 
It is a deplorable fact that political crimes and 
murder have been committed in Louisiana which 
have gone unpunished, and which have been jus- 
tified or apologized for, which must rest as a re- 
proach upon the State and country long after the 
present generation has passed away.” — President 
Grant's Message. 


PERSONAL, 

Generar Drx, ina recent address to theegrad- 
vates of the Albany Medical College, said, “I 
have some claim to be heard, as I had in my 
early life many years of disordered health, which 
]l overcame effectually by a careful investigation 
of the cause, and by « persevering adherence to 
the laws which nature prescribes for our gov- 
ernment, and which I was compelled to learn 
by expericnce, for want of proper professional 
counsel.” Besides this, the Governor has had 
the advantage of frequent change of elimate, 
necessary upon frequent change of office. In 
New York he fullfilled the duties of president of 
agreat railway company, postmaster, and in L864 
wus chief of this military district. At Washing- 
ton he discharged with signal ability the duties 
of United States Senator from 1845 to 1849, and 
from December, 1860, to March, IS61, was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. In May, 1861, he was in 
command at Fortress Monroe. In 1867 he went 
to France as minister, and on returning found 
his way to Albany as Governor. Thanks to a 
good constitution and much exercise, he is now, 
at seventy-seven, in good case, but goes to Flor- 
ida for a little relaxation. 

—The cloguent and vigorous discourses of the 
Rev. Mr. TALMAGE, pastor of the Brooklyn Tuab- 
ernacle, on theatrical amusements, books of a 
bad moral tendency, tippling, drunkenness, and 
«kindred subjects, which have attracted so much 
attention. of late, will shortly be published by 
the in book form, under, the suggestive 
title, Sports that A ill. 

—ARSENE Houssaye, in his last letter to the 
Tribune, ends, as usual, with a witticism, the 
practical application of which may be made to 
this country as well as to France. ** We have,”’ he 
says, ‘* made an Academician, M. Lfton Say, and 
we have lost one, M. Hussos, in the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. M. L&ow Say 
is well known to you as a politician and a jour- 
nalist. M. Husson was director of Public Char- 
ities. Do you know what thatis’ Itisagrand 
administration, for the support of which every 
body is put under contribution. They tell me 
it Js for.the poor, but I suy it is for the poor ad- 
ministrators.”’ 

—The British government did well in putting 
“an old Durrer’’-tn the Governor-Generalship 
of Canada. He does all sorts of popular things. 
A recent letter from Ottawa to the Toronto 
(rlobe says that “the Governor-General played a 
single-handed curling match Wednesday after- 
noon with Mr. Hercuinson, at Rideau Hall, for 
a barrel of flour, to be presented to the Protest- 
ant Hospital. The ice was very good. His Ex- 
eellency came off victorious, defeating his oppo- 
nent by four points. He manifested great inter- 
est in the) game, and has become an admirable 
player.” 

—Among the new appointees to office in this 
eity on the Ist inet. are two who during the. re- 
bellion occupied conspicuous positions in the 
Confederate service. Mr. Burton N, HARRISON, 
ex-secretary of Jerrerson Day 8, is now chief 
clerk and tary of Mavor WiekHaM, and 
Major Quincey, formerly keeper of Libby Prison, 
is Sheriff Connor s Clerk of Arrests. 

— The Chicago laler-Ocean puys a we ll-merited 
compliment to the enterprise and business tact 
of JANSES, M*CLuURG, & Co., the well 
known booksellers of that cify. Among other 
things it says: “*A visit to their handsome és- 


BCC 


tablishment on State Street will surprise and ' Landwehr from the Landsturm, was 
delight the stranger in ourcity. It has become vote of 176 to 104, 


the rendezvous for men and women of culture 
and refinement, and is in itself a miniature city 
of books, arranged in every varicty of attractive 
gurb and color. Step down stairs to the base- 
ment floor, and a small army of packers may be 
found opening and checking packages, filling 
orders, and sending forth to the uttermost ends 
of the continent myriads of novels, school-books, 
volumes of poetry, and books upon evéry con- 
ccivable subject, from the science of animal mag- 
netism-to Mother Goose’s melodies. A large 
corps of assistants is required to carry on this 
immense in ¢very department are to 
be found gentlemen ready and willing to give 
information, and to supply any want demanded 
by the reading public. What Mupte’s is to Lon- 
doa, the BLackwoops to Edinburgh, JANSEN, 
M‘Ciere, & Co. are to Chicago. In their com- 
fortably carpeted and well-heuted halls are to be 
met the best intellectual culture in our city. 
There is generally on exhibition some charming 
work of art, and here the dilettante can while an 
hour away, and the antiquarian indulge his fa- 
vorite taste in the treasures of some quaint and 
curious relic of the past. Their business is 
largely upon the fnerease, and their establish- 
ment compares favorably with any honse of sim- 
ilar character in this or any other city, East or 


“West.” 


—An old, old man,was Dewnts Tooner, of 
Oxford, Massachusetts, who died a few days 
since at the ave of ove hundred and eight. He 
fought under WELLINGTON at Waterloo, and has 
since then had occasion to allude to that fact 
now and then. . 

— When one is elevated to hich position It Is 
cheering to have one’s triemdg make kindly men- 
tion of it. This has been done by the editor of 
the Mobile (Alabama) Register, Who greets the 
new Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Kentucky in 
this gushing and “ hail-fellow-well-met” style: 
‘Rev. Dr. Tuomas U. of Virginia, re- 
cently of Baltimore, has Been elected Bishop of 
Kentucky, to succeed Bish Cr MMINS, deposed. 
Ah, Tom, my boy, do you remenrber the old 
times at the University of Virginia? What jol- 
ly times those were! Now you are a bishop! 
Harry TOULMAN is aJudge. Dory is out West 
dealing faro.. Not leng ago we picked up Pat- 
TERSON On the streets dead drunk, and forward- 
ed him to Mississippi. ARNeLL, of Tennessee, 
tuned Radical, went to Congress, and di 4. 
WakmotH made KENNARD a Supreme Court 
Judge of Louisiana. ‘THomMPsoN was killed lead- 
ing an Arkansas regiment at Shiloh. All the 
rest of us who are not dead or forgotten are 
struggling to Keep our noses above water. You 
alone are bishop, my dear Tom. From 
newspaper offices of the Gulf, from tlie furo 
banks of the West, from judicial seats, from the 
studies of professors! and the pulpits of tne ec- 
clesiastics, we take off our hats and cheer tor the 
new Kentucky bishop, as the best-souled fellow 
the brightest Intellect, the truest friend, and 
purest spirit old Virginia ever gave birth to.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tire discussion of the Lonisiana question was con- 
tinued by Congress during, most of the week ending 
on the 16th inst. In the Senate, on the lith, Ma 
Schurz made a lengthy speech, atraigning the nation- 
al government for illegal interference with the State 
Leyisiature. The Senator offered a resolution instruct- 
ing the Judiciary Committee to inquire what legisla- 
tien by Congress is needed to secure to the people of 
Leuvisiana their rights of self-government. Senator 
Legan made a lengthy reply, in which he warmly 
detended the course of the administration. In the 
Iionee, on the same day, Mr. Cox preseftedea resola- 
tien eee the action of the President. It was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. On the 13th the 
President sent a special message to the Senate, in re 
spanse to a resolution calling for information on the 
sulyject.—In the House, om the tith inst., Mr. Kasson 
introduced a bill supplementary to the bill to restore 
pe paymnenta, tt provides, among Other things, 
that on November 1, 1875, and for five months there- 
after, legal-tender notes in sume of $50 or Ite mult ple 
nmy be presented at the Sub-Treasury for redemption 
at the rate of $100 In notes tor $90 in gold; and for 
each period of four monthe thereafter the rate shal! be 
successively advanced one per cent. in gold until July 
1, t878, and on and after January 1, 1879, the exchange 
shall be at par. Another section provides that netces 
redeemed shall not be re-lasned, hut be canceled and 
destroyed. The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and-Means. The President on the Mth tnet, 
siemed the new finance bill for the resumption of ape- 
cle payments. In returning the bill to the Senate with 
approwal, he took occasion to remind that body that 
while a pledge to resume the payment of specie at & 
certain fixed date was Jemsbiondahia, and that he sign- 
ed the bill with great pleasure, it was desirable that 
there should be further legislation to insure the ability 
of the government to fulfill the pledge. The message 
was referred to the Committee on-Finance.—The Con- 
eular and Diplomatic Apprenees Bill, amounting 
to $1,344,755, was passed by the House on the llth. — 
Mr. George H. Boker was confirmed as -minister to 
Ktussia on the 13th. 

The Louisiana Legislature on the 28th inet. re-elect- 
ed tion. P. B. S. Pinchback United States Senator. 

The New Hampshire Republican State Conveption 
was held at Concord on the 12th inst. Person C. Che- 
ney was nominated for Governor. Resolutions were 
adopted opposing a third term, favoring free banking 
and the resumption of specie payments, and declaring 
aguinst all subsidies, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ma. Gianetone has withdrawn from the leadership 
of the British Liberal party. In adetter to Ear! Gran- 
ville he declares that his retirement is dictated by per- 
sonal views regarding the method of spending the 
closing years of bis hfe. He promises te continue a 
cordial support of the Liberal party in Parliament. 

In Spain a decree has been iesued for the restoration 
to the Church of all ecclesiastical property not includ- 
ed in the redemption fund. The Spanieh orders of 
Charles IIL., Isabella the Catholic, and Marie Louise 
have been re-established. 

The London Times says it haa reason to. belleve that 
Bismarck bas intimated to Spain that the German gov- 
ernment will defer recognition of King Alfonso until 
the decree suspending two Protestant newspapers and 
closing the Protestant chapel in Cadiz is repealed. 

The cutter Lapwing was attacked recently by the 
natives of Santa Cruz Island, in the Pacific, her crew 
overpowered and massacred, and the vessel barned. 
The savages afterward attacked the British war-ship 
Sandry, but were driven off. 

The British steamer Bride, from Alexandria for Hull! 
has been lost at sea, with twenty of her passengers and 
crew. The British steamer Cortes was alao ost in the 
Bay of Biscay, Twenty-six persons were drowned. 
The steamer A lice, from Cardiff to ¢ ‘onstantjnople, was 
wrecked, and twenty persons perisned. 

The German Reichstag on the 11th pas 
sturm Bill to its se@ond,reading. The most im 


clause, giving the government power to sapply 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON LOUISIANA 
AFFAIRS. 
| Ny | To THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Srares 


letter of the law, without fear or favor. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 13, 1875. 
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AT THE DOOR. 


U.8.G. “If I hammer long enough, perhaps they'll wake up. 


£ have heretofore urged the case ef upon 


the attention of Congress, and [ can not but think that its inaction 


has produced great evil. The task assumed by the troops 
| | is not a pleasant one to them; the army ts not composed of law- 
| 


vers capable of Judging at a moment's notice of just how far 
they can go in the maintenance of law and order, and it was 
i impossible to give specific instructions providing for all possible 
contingences that might arise. The troops were bound to act upon 

oe the judgment of the commanding officer upon cach sudden contin 

| gency that arose, or wait instructions which could only reach them 

it after the threatened wrongs had been committed which they were 
c it | called on to prevent. Lt should be recollected, tov, that upon my 
| | recognition ef the KELLOGG Government [ reported the fact, with 
Bh it the grounds of recognition, to Congress, and asked that body to 
“ | take action in the matter, otherwise L should regard thetr silence 
as an acquiescence in my course. No action bccn taken. by that 


| boty, and I have maintained the position Ahen marked out. 


/f 


error has been committed by the army in these matters, tt has al- 
| ways been on the side of the preservation of good order, the main- 

| tenance of the law, and the protection of life. Their bearing re 
| ? tects credit upon the soldters,-and if wrong has resulted, the blame 
| is with the turbulent elements surrounding them. I now earnestly 
| ? ask that such action be taken by Congress as to leave my duttes 
: | perfectly clear in dealing with the affairs of Loutstana, giving 
4 . assurance at the same time that whatever may be done by that 


body in the premises wil be executed according to the spirit and 


U. S. GRANT. 
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(This Story was commenced in Hanrrrr'’s Werx.y 
dated October 10, 1874.) 


THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


“Man anp Wire,” Tur Moonstone,” ere. 


Part II.—Paradise Regained. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A SPECIMEN OF MY WISDOM. 


THe scene must follow my erratic movements 
—the scene must close on London for a while, 
and open in Edinburgh. 

Two days had passed since Major Fitz-David's 
dinner party. I was able to breathe again freely, 
after the ueter destruction of all my plans for the 
future, and of all the hopes that I had founded 
on them. I could now see that I had been treb- 
ly in the wrong—wrong in hastily and cruelly 
suspecting an innocent woman; wrong in com- 
municating my suspicions (without an attempt to 
verify them previously) to another person; wrong 
in accepting the flighty inferences and conelu- 
sions of Miserrimus Dexter as if they had been 
solid ‘truths. I was so ashamed of my folly, 
when I thought of the past, so completely dis- 
couraged, so rudely shaken in my confidence in 
mvself. when | thought ot the future, that, for 
once in a way, I accepted sensible advice when 
it was offered to me. ** My dear,” said good 
old Benjamin, after we had thoroughly talked 
over my discomfiture om our return from the 
dinner party, ** judging by what you tell me of 
him, I don't faney Mr. Dexter. Promise me 
that you will not go back to him until you have 
first consulted some person who fs fitter to guide 
you through this dangerous business than | 
am.” 

I gave him my promise, on one condition. 
“If I tail to tind the person,” I said, * will you 
undertake to help me?" 

Benjamin pledged bimself to help me, eheer- 
fully. 

The next morning, when I was brushing my 
hair, and thinking over my affairs, I called to 
mind a forgotten resolution of mine, at the time 
when I first read the Report of my husband's 
Trial. 1 mean the resolution —if Miserrimus 
: Dexter failed me—to apply to one of the two 
agents (or solicitors, as we should term them) 
who had prepared Eustace’s defense, namely, 
Mr. Playmore. ‘This gentleman, it may be re- 
membered, had especially recommended himself 
to my confidence by his friendly interference 
when the sheriff's officers were in search of my 
husband's papers. Referring back to the evi- 


dence of ** Isaiah Schooleraft,” I found that Mr. 
Playmore had been called in to assist and advise 
Eustace by Miserrimus Dexter. ~He was there- 
fore not only a friend on whom I might rely, buat 
a friend who was personally acquainted with 
Dexter as well. Could there be a fitter man to 
apply to for enlightenment in the darkness that 
had flow gathered round me? Benjamin, when 
I put the question to him, acknowledged that | 
had made a sensible choice on this occasion, and 
at once exerted himself to help me. He discov- 
ered (through his own lawyer) the address of 
Mr. Playmore’s London agents ; and from these 
geutlemen he obtained for me a letter. of intro- 
duction to Mr. Plavmore himself. I had noth- 
ing to coneeal from my new adviser: and I was 
properly described in the letter as Eustace Mac- 
allan’s second wife. 

he same evening we two set forth (Benjamin 
refused to let me travel alone) by the night mail 
for Edinburgh. 

I had previously written to Miserrimus Dexter 
(by my old friend's advice), merely saying that I 
had been unexpectedly called away from Lon- 
don for a few days, and that I wonld report to 
him the result Of my interview with Lady Cla- 
rinda on my return. A characteristic answer 
was brouglit back to the cottage by Ariel. ‘* Mrs, 
Valeria, | happen to be a man of quick percep- 
tions, amd | can read the uwawritlen pare of vour 
letter. Lady Clarinda has shaken your conti- 
dence in me. Very good. I pledge myself to 
shake vour confidence in Lady Clarinda. — In the 
mean time, | am not offended. In serene com- 
posure I wait the honor and the happiness of vour 
visit. Send me word by telegraph whether vou 
would like Truffles again, or whether vou would 
prefer something simpler and lighter—say that 
incomparable French dish, Pigs Eyelids and 
Tamarinds, Believe me always your ally and 
admirer, your poet and cook—Dexrer.” 

Arrived in Edinburgh, Benjamin and I had a 
little discussion. ‘The question in dispate be- 
tween us was whether I should go with him or 
go alone to Mr. Playmore. | was all for going 
alone. 

**My experience of the world is not a very 
large one, sail. But have observed that, 
in nine cases out of ten. a man will make con- 
cessions to a woman, if she approaches him by 
herself, which he would hesitate even to consider 
if another man was within hearing. I don't 
know how it is—I only know that itis so. If I 
tind that I get on badly with Mr. Playmore, I 
will ask him for a second appointment, and, in 
that case, you shall accompany me. Don't think 
me self-willed. Let me try my luck alone, and 
let us see what comes of it.” 

Benjamin vielded, with his customary consid- 
eration for me. I sent my letter of introduction 
to Mr. Playmore’s office—his private house be- 
ing in the neighborhood of Gleninch. Mvy-mes- 
senger brought back a polite answer, inviting me 


“ME DIPPED HIS PEN is THE INK, AND PLACED A CHAIR FOR ME CLOSE AT HIS SIDE.” 
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to visit him at an early hour in the afternoon. 
At the appointed time to the moment rang the 
bell at the office door. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
A SPECIMEN OF MY FOLLY. 

THE incomprehensible submission of Scotch- 
men to the ecclesiastical tvranny of their Estab- 
lished Church has produced—not unnaturally, as 
1 think—a very mistaken impression of the na- 
tional character in the popular mind. 


Public opinion looks at the institution of ** The 


Sabbath” in Scotland; finds it unparalleled in 
(Christendom for its senseless and savage auster- 
itv; sees a nation content to be deprived by its 
priesthood of every social privilege on one day 
in every week—forbidden to travel, forbidden to 
telegraph, forbidden to eat a hot dinner, for- 
bidden to read a newspaper; in short, allowed 
the use of two liberties only—the liberty of ex 
Jubitmg one’s self at the church and the liberty 
of secluding ones self over the bottle: public 
opinion sees this, and arrives at the not unrea- 
sonable conclusion that the people who sabmit to 
such social laws as these are the most stolid, 
stern, and jovless people on the face of the earth. 
Such are Scotchmen supposed to be, when view- 
ed ata distance. But how do Scotehmen ap- 
pear when they are seen under a closer light, 
nna judged by the test of personal experience ? 
Phere are no people more cheerful, more com- 
panionable, more hospitable, more tiberal in their 
ideas, to be found on the face of the civilized 
ylobe than the very people who submit to the 
Scotch Sunday ' (€m the six days of the week, 
there is an atmosphere of quiet hamor, a radia- 
tion of genial common-sense, about Scotchmen 
in general, which is simply delightful to feel. 
jut on the seventh day, these same men will hear 
one of their mintsters seriously tell them that he 
views taking a walk on the Sabbath in the light 
of an act of profanity, and will be the only people 
im existence whe ewn let a man talk downright 
nousense without laughing at him, 

Ll am not clever enough to be able to account 
for this anomaly in the national character; 
ean only notice it by way of necessary prepara- 
tion for the appearance in my little narrative of 
a personage not frequently seen, in writing—s 
cheerful Scotchman. 

In all other respects I found Mr. Playmore 
only negatively remarkable. He was neither eld 
nor young, neither handsome nor ugly; he was 
personally not in the least like the popular idea 
of a lawyer ; and he spoke perfectly good En- 
glish, touched with only the slightest possible 
flavor of a Scotch accent. 

‘*T have the honor to be an old friend of Mr. 
Macallan, he said, cordially shaking hands with 
me; ‘and Tam honestly happy to become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Macallan’s wife. Where will 
you sit? Near the light? You are young enough 
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not to be afraid of the daylight just yet. Is this 
vour first visit to Edinburgh? Pray let me make 
it as pleasant to you as I can. I shall be de- 
lighted to present Mrs. Playmore to you. We 
are staying in Edinburgh for a little while. The 
Italian opera is here, and we have a box for to- 
night. Will you kindly Waive all ceremony, and 
dine with us and go to the music afterward ?”% 

‘You are very kind,” I answered. ‘‘ Bat I 
have some anxieties just now which will make 
me a very poor companion for Mrs. Playmore 
at the opera. My letter to you mentions, I think, 
that I have to ask your adviee on matters which 
are of verv serious importance to me,” 

‘* Does it?” he rejoined. ‘*To tell you the 
truth, | have not read the letter through. I saw 
your name in it, and I gathered feom your mes- 
suge that vou wished to see me here. |[ sent my 
note to vour hotel, and then went on with some- 
thing else. Pray pardon me. Is this a profes- 
sional consultation ? For your own sake, I sin- 
cevely he pe nor 

‘It is hardly a professional consaltation, Mr. 
Playmore. I tind myself in a very painful po- 
sition; and I come to you to advise me, under 
very unusual cirenmstances. I shall’ surprise 
you very much when vou hear what I have to 
Say ; and L am afraid I shall occupy more than 
my fair share of vour time,” 

“IT and my time are entirely at your dispos- 
al,’ gre snid. ** Tell me what I can do for you 
—arm tell it in your own way.” 

Th kindness of his language was more than 
miataped by the kindness of his manner. 1 spoke 
to lfm freely and fully—I told him my strange 
story without the slightest reserve. 

Ile showed the varying impressions that I pro- 
duced on his mind, without the slightest conceal- 
ment. My separation from Eustace distressed 
him. My resolution to dispate the Scotch Ver- 
dict, and my unjust suspicions of Mrs, Beauly, 
first amused, then surprised him. It Was not, 
however, until | had described my extraordinary 
interview with Miserrimus Dexter, and my hard- 
ly less remarkable conversation with Lady Cla- 
rinda, that I produced Iny greatest effect on the 
ltwver's mind. I saw him change color for the 
first time. le started, and muttered to himself, 
us if he had completely forgotten me. ‘* Good 
God!” I heard him say-—‘‘ can it be possible? 
Does the truth lie thut way, after all ?” 

I took the liberty of interrupting him. I had 
no idea of allowing him to keep his thoughts to 
himself. 

‘*I seem io have surprised you,” I said. 

He started at the sound of my voice. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons !” he exclaimed. 
‘*You have not only surprised me—you have 
opened an entirely new view to my mind. I see 
a possibility, a really startling possibility, in con- 
nection with the poisoning at Gleninch, which 
never occurred to me until the present moment. 
This is a nice state of things,” he added, falling 
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back again into his ordinary hamor. “ Tlere is 
the client leading the lawyer. My dear Mrs, 
tace, which is it—do you want my advice? or do 
I want vours ?” 

‘* Mav I hear the new idea ?” I asked. 

‘« Not just yet, if you will excuse me,” he an- 
awered. ‘* Mnke allowances for my professional 
caution. I don’t want to be professional with 
You—my great anxiety is to avoid it. But the 
Jawver gets the better of the man, and refuses to 
be suppressed. T really hesitate to realize what 
is passing in my own mind, without some further 
inguiry. omen great favor. Let us go over 
a part of the ground again, and let me ask you 
some qnrestions as we proceed, Do vou feel any 
objection to obliging me in this matter 7 
“Certainly not, Mr. Playmore. Uow far 
shall we go back 7” 

“To your visit to Dexter, with your mother- 
in-law. When you first asked him if he had any 
ideas of his own on the subject of Mrs. Eustace 
Macallan’s death, did I understand you to say 
that he looked at you suspiciously 7” 

** Very suspiciously,” 

** And his face cleared up again when you told 
him that your question was only suggested by 
what vou had read in the report of the ‘Trial ?”’ 

He drew a slip of paper out of the drawer in 
his desk, dipped his pen in the ink, considered a 
little, and placed a chair tor me close at his side. 

**The lawyer disappears,” he said, *‘ and the 
man resumes his proper place. ‘There shall be 
no professional mysteries betweén you and me. 
As your husband's old friend, Mrs. Eustace, I feel 
né@ common interest in you. I see a serious ne- 
cessity,for warning you before it is too late, and 
ILcan @nly do so to any good purpose by running 
a risk on which few men in my place would ven- 
ture. Personally and professionally I am going 
to trust yon—though I am a Scotchman and a 
lawyer! Sit here and Jook over my shoulder 
while I make my notes. You will see what is 
passing in my mind, if you see what I write.” 

J sat down by him and looked over his shoul- 
der without the smallest pretense of hesitation. 

He began to write as follows : 

‘The poisoning at Gleninch. Queries: In 
what position does Miserrimus Dexter stand to- 
ward the poisoning? And what does he (pre- 
sumably) know about that matter ? 

‘*He has ideas which are secrets. He sus- 
pects that he has betrayed them, or that they 
have been’ discovered in some way inconceivable 
to himself. He is palpably relieved when he 
finds that this is not the case.” 

The pen stopped, and the questions went on. 

**Let us advance to your second visit,”’ said 
Mr. Plavmore, ‘‘when you saw Dexter alone. 
Tell me again what he did, and how he looked, 
when vou informed him that you were not satis- 
fied with the Scotch Verdict.” 

I repeated what I have already written in these 
pages. Fhe pen went back to the paper-again, 
and added these lines : 

‘« He hears nothing more remarkable than that 
nm person visiting him, who is interested in the 
case, refuses to accept the verdict at the Macal- 
lan Trial as a final verdict, and proposes to .re- 
open the inquiry. What does he do upon that ? 

** He exhibits all the symptoms of a panic of 
terror; he sees himself in some incomprehensi- 
ble danger; he is frantic at one moment, and 
servile at the next; he must and will know what 
this disturbing person really means, And when 
he is informed on that point, he first turns pale 
and doubts the evidence of his own senses ; and 
next, with nothing said to justify it, gratuitously 
accuses his visitor of suspecting somebody. Que- 
ry, here: When a small sum of money is miss- 
ing in a household, and the servants in general 
are called Aogether to be informed of the circum- 
stance, what do we think of the one servant in 
particular who speaks first, and who says, ‘ Do 
you suspect me?’ ” 

He laid down the pen again. 

**Is that right 7” he asked. 

I began to see the end to which the notes were 
drifting. Instead of answering his question, I 
entreated him to enter into the explanations that 
were still wanting to convince my own mind, 
He held up a warning forefinger and stopped me. 

**Not vet,” hesaid. ** Once again, am I right 
—so far?” 

* Quite right.” 

*“Very well. Now tell me what happened 
next. Don’t mind repeating yourself. Give me 
all the details, one after another, to the end.” 

I mentioned all the details exactly as I remem- 
beredthem. Mr. Plavmore returned to his writ- 
ing for the third and lasttiume. ‘Thus the notes 
ended : 

**dJe is indirectly assured that he at least is 
not the person suspected, He sinks back in his 
cha; he draws a’ long breath; he asks to be 
left a while by himself, under the pretense that 
the subject excites him. When the visitor re- 
turns, Dexter has been drinking in the interval. 
The visitor resumes the sabject—not Dexter. 
The visitor is convinced that Mrs. Eustace Mac- 
allan died by the hand of a puisoner, and openly 
says so. Dexter sinks back in his chair like a 
man-fainting. What is the horror that has got 
possession of him? It is easy to understand, if 
we call it guilty horror. «It is beyond all under- 
standing if we call it any thing else. And how 
does it leave him? He flies from one extreme 
to another; he is indescribably delighted when 
he discovers that the vésitor’s suspicions are all 
fixed on an absent person. And then, and then 
only, he takes refuge in the declaration that he 
has been of one mind with his visitor, in the 
matter’of suspicion, from the first! ‘These are 
facts. To what plain conclusion do they point?) 

He shut up his notes, and, steadily watching 
inv face, waited for me to speak first. 

‘*I understand you, Mr. Playmore,” I began, 
impetyously. ‘* You believe that Mr. Dexter—” 

His warning forefinger stopped me there. 
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| that he poisoned her! 


**'Tell me,” he interposed, ‘‘ what Dexter said 
to you when he was so good as to confirm your 
opinion of poor Mrs. Beauly.” 

** He said, ‘ There isn't a doubt about it. Mrs. 
Beauly poisoned her.’” 

** 1 can't do better than follow so good an ex- 
ample—with one trifling difference. I say too, 
‘There isn't a doubt about it. Dexter poisoned 
her.” 

‘* Are you joking, Mr. Playmore ?’ 

‘*] never was more in earnest in my life, 
Your rash visit to Dexter, and vour extraordi- 
nary imprudence in taking him into your confi- 
dence, have Jed to astonishing results. The 

‘light which the whole machinery of the law 
was. unable to throw on the poisoning casé at 
Gleninch, has been accidentally let in on it by a 
lady who refuses to listen to reason and who in- 
sists on having her own way. Quite incredible, 
and nevertheless quite true!” 

Impossible!” I exclaimed, 

** What is impossible?” he asked, coolly. 

“That Dexter poisoned my husband's first 
wife.” 

‘* And why is that impossible, if you please ?” 

I began to be almost enraged with Mr. Vlay- 
more, 

‘*Can you ask the question ?” I replied, indig- 
nantly. ‘*I have told you that I heard him 
speak of her in terms of respect and affection of 
which any woman might be proud. He lives in 
the memory of her. I owe his friendly recep- 
tion of me to some resemblance which he fancies 
he sees between my figure and hers. I have 
seen tears in his eves, I have heard his voice 
falter and fail him, when he spoke of her. He 
may be the falsest of men in all. besides; but he 
is true to her—he has not misled mie in that one 
thing. ‘There are signs that never deceive a 
woman when a man is talking to her of what is 
really near his heart. I saw those signs. It is 
as true that I poisoned her as that he did. Iam 
ashamed to set my opinion against yours, Mr. 
Playmore; but I really can not help it. I de- 
clare I am almost angry with you!” 

lie seemed to be pleased, instead of offended, 
by the bold manner in which I expressed myself. 

‘* My dear Mrs. Eustace, you have no reason 
to be angry with me, _ In one respect I entirely 
share your view, with this difference, that I go a 
little farther than you do.” 

‘* don’t understand you,” 

** You will understand me directly. Yon de- 
scribe Dexter's feeling for the late Mrs. Eustace 
as a happy mixture of respect and affection. I 
can tell you it was a much warmer feeling to- 
ward her than-that. I have my information 
froin the poor lady herself, who honored me with 
her confidence and friendship for the best part 
of her life. Before she married Mr, Macallan— 
she kept it a secret from him, and you had bet- 
ter keep it a secret too—Miserrimus Dexter was 
in love with her, Miserrimus Dexter asked her 
—<leformed as he was, seriously asked her—to 
be his wife.” 

** And in the face of that,” I cried, ‘ you say 
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‘*I do. I see no other conclusion possible, 
after what happened during your visit to him. 
You all but frightened him into a fainting fit. 
What was he afraid of ?” 

I tried hard to find an answer tothat. TI even 
embarked on an answer, without quite knowing 
where my own words might lead me. 

‘*Mr. Dexter is an old and true friend of my 
husband’s,’’ I began. ‘* When he heard me say 
I was not satisfied with the Verdict, he might 
have felt alarmed—” 

‘*He might have felt alarmed at the possible 
consequences to your husband of re-opening the 
inquiry,” said Mr. Playmore, ironically finish- 
ing the sentence for me. ‘* Rather far-fetched, 
Mrs. Eustace, and not very consistent with your 
faith in your husband's innocence. Clear your 
mind of one mistake,” he continued, seriously, 
“*which may fatally mislead you, if von persist 
in pursuing your present course, Miserrimus 


Dexter, you may take my word for it, ceased to” 


be your husband's friend on the day when your 
husband married his first wife. Dexter has kept 
up appearances, I grant you, both in public and 
in private. His evidenee in-his friend's favor at 
the Trial was given with the deep feeling which 
every body expected from him. Nevertheless [ 
firmly believe, looking under the surface, that 
Mr. Macallan has no bitterer enemy living than 
Miserrimus Dexter.’ 

He turned me cold. I felt that here, at least, 
he was right. My husband had wooed and won 
the woman who had refused Dexter's offer of 
marriage. Was Dexter the man to forgive that ? 
My own experience answered. me—and said, No. 

** Bear in mind what I have told you,” Mr. 
Playmore proceeded. ** And now let us get on 
to your own pgsition in this matter, and to the 
interests that you have at stake. ‘I'ry to adopt 
my point of view for the moment, and let us in- 
quire what chance we have of making any far- 
ther advance toward a discovery of the truth. 
It is one thing to be morally convinced (as I am) 
that Miserrimus Dexter is the man who ought to 
have been tried for the murder at Gleninch, and 
it is another thing, at this distance of time, to 
lay our hands on the plain evidence which can 
alone justify any thing like a public assertion of 
his guilt. ‘There, as I see it, is the insuperable 
difficulty in the case. Unless I am completely 
mistaken, the questign is now narrowed to this 
plain issue: The nublic assertion of your. has- 
band’s innocence depends entirely on the public 
assertion of Dexter's guilt. How are you to ar- 
rive at that result? ‘There is not a particle of 
evidence against him. You can only convict 


Dexter on Dexter's own confession. Are you 
listening to me?” 
I was listening, most unwillingly. If he was 


right, things had indeed come to that terrible 
pass. But I could not—with all my respect for 
his superior knowledge and experience—I could 
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not persuade myself that he was right. And I 
owned it with the humility which I really felt. 

Hie smiled good-humoredly. 

** At any rate,”’ he said, ** yon will admit that 
Dexter has not freely opened his mind to you, 
thus far? He is still keeping something from 
your knowledge which you are interested in dis- 
covering ?” 

**Yes. IT admit that.” 

** Very good. What applies to your view of 
the case applies to mine. I say he is keeping 
from you the confession of his guilt. You say 
he is keeping from you information which may 
fasten the guilt on some other person. Let us 
start from that point. Confession or informa- 
tion, how are you to get at what he is now withi- 
holding from you? What influence can you 
bring to bear on him when you see him again ?” 

** Surely I might persuade him ?” 

“Certainly. And if persuasion fails, what 
then? Do vou think you can entrap him into 
speaking out? or terrify him into speaking out ?” 

“‘If you will look at your notes, Mr. Play- 
more, you will see that I have already succeeded 
in terrifying him, though I am only a woman, 
and though I didn’t mean to do it.” 

‘** Very well answered! You mark the trick. 
What you have done once, you think you can do 
again. Well, as you are determined to try the 
experiment, it can do you no harm to know a 
litthe more of Dexter's character and tempera- 
ment than vou know now. Suppose we apply 
for information to somebody who ean help us?” 

I started, and looked round the room. He 
made me do it: he spoke as if the person who 
was to help us was close at our elbows, 

** Don't be alarmed,” he said. ‘** The ofacle 
is silent; and the oracle is here.” 

Ile unlocked one of the drawers of his desk, 
produced a bundle of letters, and picked out one. 

we were arranging yout husband's 
defense,” he said, ** we felt some difficulty about 
including Miserrimus Dexter among our wit- 
nesses. We had not the slightest suspicion of 
him—TI need hardly tell you. But we were all 
afraid of his eccentricity; and some among us 
even feared that the excitement of appearing at 
the Trial might drive him completely out of his 
mind. Ia this emergency, we applied to a doc- 
tor to help us. Under some pretext, which I 
forget now, we introduced him to Dexter. And 
in due’ course of timé we received his report. 
Here it is.” 

Iie opened the letter; and, marking a certain 
passage in it with a pencil, handed it to me. 

**Kead the lines which I have marked,” he 
said; **they will be quite sufficient for our pur- 
pose.” 

I read these words: 

‘Summing up the results of my observation, 
I may give it as my opinion that there is un- 
doubtedly latent insanity in this case; but that 
no active symptoms of madness have presented 
themselves as yet. You may, I think, produce 
him at the ‘rial, without fear of consequences. 
He may say and do all sorts of odd things; but 
he has his mind under the control of his will, 
and you may trust his self-esteem to exhibit him 
in the character of a substantially intelligent wit- 
ness. 

** As to the future, I am, of course, not able 
to speak positively. I can only state my views. 

**'That he will end in madness (if he lives) I 
entertain little or no doubt. The question of 
when the madness will show itself depends en- 
tirely on the state of his health. His nervous 
system is highly sensitive; and there are signs 
that his way of life has already damaged it. If 
he conquers the bad habits to which I have al- 
luded in an earlier part of my report, and if he 
passes many hours of every day quietly in the 
open air, he may last a’ a sane man for years 
to come. If he persists in his present Way of 
life—or, in other words, if further mischief oc- 
curs to that sensitive nervous system—his lapse 
into insanity must infallibly take place when 
the mischief has reached its culminating point. 
Without warning to himself or to others, the 
whole mental structure will give way; and, at a 
moment's notice, while he is acting as quietly or 
speaking as intelligently as at his best time, the 
man will drop (if I may use the expression) into 
madness or idiotey. In, either case, when the 
catastrophe has happened, it is only due to his 
friends to add that they can (as I believe) en- 
tertain no hope of his cure. The balance once 
lost, will be lost for life.” 

There it ended. Mr. Playmore put the letter 
back in his drawer. 

‘* You have just read the opinion of one of 
our highest living authorities,” he said. ‘* Does 
Dexter strike you as a likely man to give his 
nervous system a chance of recovery? Do you 
see no obstacles and no perils in your way ?” 

My silence answered him. 

Suppose you go back to Dexter,” he pro- 
ceeded. ‘*And suppose that the doctor's opin- 
ion exaggerates the peril in his case. What are 
you todo? The last time you saw him you had 
the immense advantage of taking him by sur- 
prise. ‘Those sensitive nerves of his gave way, 
and he betrayed the fear that you roused in him. 
Can you take him by surprise again? Not you! 
He is prepared for you now, and he will be on 
his guard. If you encounter nothing worse, you 
will have his cunning to deal with next. Are 
you his match at that? But for Lady Clarinda 
he would have hopelessly misled you on the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Beauly.” 

There was no answering this, either. I was 
foolish enough to try to answer it, for all that. 

** Hle told me the truth, so far as he knew it,” 
I rejoined. ‘*He really saw what he said he 
saw, in the corridor at Gleninch.” 

** He told you the truth,” returned Mr. Play- 
more, ‘** because he was cunning enongh to see 
that the truth would help him in irritating your 
suspicions. You don't really believe that he 
shared your suspicions ?” 


‘““Why not?” I said. ‘* He was as ignorant 
of what Mrs. Beauly was really doing on that 
night as I was—until I met Lady Clarinda. It 
remains to be seen whether he will not be as 
much astonished as J] was, when I tell him what 
Lady Clarinda told me.” 

This smart reply produced an effect which I 
had not anticipated. ‘To my surprise, Mr. Play- 


more abruptly dropped all further discussion on 
his side. He appeared to despair of convincing 


me, and he owned it indirectly in his next wordé. 

** Will nothing that I can say to you,” he Ask- 
ed, ‘induce you to think as I think-if this 
matter ?” 

‘* | have not your ability or your experience," 
I answered. ‘*I am sorry to say I can’t think 
as vou think.” 

‘* And you are really determined to see Miser- 
rimus Dexter again ?” 

‘*T have engaged myself to see him again.” 

He waited a little, and thought over it. 

** You have honored me by asking for my ad- 
vice,” he said. ‘*I earnestly advise you, Mrs. 
Eustace, to break your engagement. I go even 
further than that. I entreat you not to see Dex- 
ter again.” 

Just what my mother-in-law had said! just 
what Benjamin and Major Fitz-David had said! 
They were all against me. And still I held out. 
I wonder, when I look back at it, at my own ob- 
stinacy. J am almost ashamed to relate that I 
made Mr, Playmore no reply. He waited, still 
looking at me. I felt irritated by that fixed look. 
I rose, and stood before liim with my eyes on the 
floor. 

He rose in his turn. 
conference was over. 

**'Well! well!” he said, with a kind of sad 
good humor, *‘I suppose it is unreasonable of 
me to expect that a young woman like you should 
share any opinion wHh an old lawver like me. 
Let me only remind you that our conversation 
must remain strictly confidential, for the present 
—and then let us change the subject. Is there 
any thing that I can do for you? Are you alone 
in Edinburgh ?” 

‘*No. lam traveling with an old friend of 
mine who has known me from childhood.” 

‘** And do you stay here to-morrow ?” 

**T think so.” 

** Will you do me one favor? Will vou think 
over what has passed between us, and will you 
come back to me in the morning ?” 

, **Willingly, Mr. Playmore, if it is only to 
thank vou again for vour kindness.” 

On that understanding we parted. He sighed 
—the cheerful man sighed—as he opened the door 
for me. Women are contradictory creatures. 
‘That sigh affected me more than all his argu- 
ments. I felt myself blush for my own head- 
strong resistance to him, as I took my leave and 
turned away into the street. 


Ile understood that the 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PROFESSOR MILNE-Epwarps invites attention 
to a project of a voyage into the South Seas in 
the interest of physical and natural science, and 
refers to the great interest attaching to the study 
of certain extinct birds of Madayascar and Mau- 
ritius, the island of Rodriguez, and New Zealand 
and the importance of increasing the number of 
links by which the faunas of these respective is|- 
ands are connected. He calls attention particu- 
larly to the island of St. Paul and Campbell Is!- 
and as being least known, and likely to yicld a 
rich harvest. 


Professor GaBB reports continued progress 
in his geological and ethnological survey of the 
Tolamanca district in Costa Rica, some of the 
results of which we have already communicated 
to our readers. It may be remembered that 
Professor GABB was invited several years ago by 
the government of Costa Rica to take charge of 
an investigation into the resources of the coun- 
try, and certain reports of his operations from 
time to time have shown very satisfactory 
progress, 

He has now accomplished the Tolamanca snur- 
vey, and will probably extend his researches into 
other parts of the country, particularly that bor- 
dering upon the Pacific coast, his previous ex- 
plorations having been confined to the Atlantic 
slope. With only four assistants besides Indian 
laborers, Professor GABB has surveyed the entire 
tract, of about 3000 square miles, from the bor- 
ders of civilization on the north, as indicated by 
the line of the railroad and the village of Limon, 
to the borders of Panama, and from the Atlantic 
to the crest of the Cordilleras; and this be lias 
mapped out more accurately than any other 
equal area of Costa Rica has been surveyed, not 
excepting the section where the towns are situ- 
ated. 

He also gives reliable information and etatis- 
tices about an agricultural country sufficiently 
large, fertile, and healthful to support the en- 
tire population of Costa Rica, but which as yet 
contains only 1226 Indians and twelve foreigners, 
of whom only one is white. It is watered by one 
river, which is navigable throughout the year, 
and which reaches within thirty miles of the 
most remote portion of a country valuable for 
agricultural purposes. 

~ When Professor Gasp first visited this conn- 
try it was in an unsettied and revolutionary con- 
dition, being insubordinate to the general gov- 
ernmentand unmanageable by its forces. Chief 
ly through his instrumentality, the region. has 
been brought to a condition of tranquillity, and 
harmonious relations have been established, so 
that now affairs are as tranquil and peaccabic as 
in any part of the state. 

In ad 
to, information has been gathered in regard to 
the mineral resources of the region and its ani- 
mal and vegetable life, iminense collections of 
both, as previonsiy stated, having been sent to 
the Smithsonian Institution for identification. 
Among the number are one hundred 6pecimens 
of monkeys alone, while the other mammals, 
birds, etc., are in due proportion. 

The exhaustive inquirics prosecuted into the 
ethnology of the country have resulted in very 


dition to the survey proper, as referred 
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rich collections, which have likewise been for- 
warded to Washington. Numerous vocabulurics, 
with several dialects, have also been obtained, 
which offer much of promise to the philologist. 
It is much to be hoped that Professor GaBps 
inquiries may be continued, with Costa Rica as 
a base, until they include the whole of the un- 
known portions of Central America. His explo- 
rations in connection with the geological sur- 
vey of California under Professor WHITNEY, 
with that of San Domingo, together with his 
thorough training in all the points involved in 
«uch researches, render him peculiarly compe- 
tent to prosecute such inquiries. 


The death took place, on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, of Dr. Frrepxica Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Vienna, hav- 
ing been originally Professor of Chemistry in 
Prague, but transferred to Vienna iu 1870. 


The Medical Times and Gazette announces the 
death, on the 30th of November, of Deputy Suar- 
yeon-General BarcLay, of the statistical branch 
of the Army Medical Department Head-quarters, 
Whitehall. 


Professor Leitner, at a meeting of the Lon- 
don Anthropological Society held on the 30th 
of November, gave an account of a recent visit 
to Iceland and Greenland, and referred to his at- 
tempt to reach the east coast of Greenland from 
Iceland, which, however, was unsuccessful, as 
an impassable barrier was found to exist in a 
solid mass of ice at least 120 miles long, and 
reaching as far south as latitude 66° 2. 


The medals of the Royal Society of London 
have been awarded this year as follows: The 
Copley Medal to Professor Lovis Pasteur, for 
his researches on fermentation and on pébrine; 
the Rumford Medal to Mr. J. Norman Lock- 
yer, for his spectroscopic researches on the sun 
and on the chemical elements; a Royal Medal 
to Professor W. C. WILLIaMson, for his contri- 
butions to zoology and paleontology, and espe- 
cially for bis investigations into the structure 
of the fossil plants of the coal measures; a Roy- 
al Medal to Mr. H. C. Sorsy, for his researches 
on slaty cleavage and on the minute structure 
of minerals and rocks, for the construction of 
the micro-spectroscope, and for his researches 
on coloring matters. 


The aquarium at Naples has, it is said, suffer- 
ed severely by the attacks of rats, which not 
only déstroyed or seriously injured the wood- 
work, but even cut the doors, and devoured a 
number of the animals in the tanks. In an at- 
tack on the octopus, one intruder got the worst 
of it, as he was canght by his intended prey, 
and nothing left of him the next morning but 
the bones and part of the skin. 


Professor bas recently proposed a 
new classification of the animal kingdom, found- 
ed on the phenomena of developments as well 
as of structure. He confirms the view recently 
adopted of the ascidian relations of the verte- 
brata. 


An important step has been gained in the nat- 
ural history of the potato blight. It is stated 
that Professor De Bary, of Strasburg, has de- 
tected the existence of “heterecism,”’ or an 
‘‘alternation of generations,’ in the life history 
of the /tronospora infestans, the parasitic fangus 
which causes the disease. It is conjectured that 
the second form may possibly be found on clo- 
ver. 


Among the scientific serials not heretofore 
mentioned in our columns, but deserving of fa- 
vorable notice, is the Cincinnati Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Sctence, edited and published by Mr. 8. A. 
Mitver. Mr. MILver is a well-known palexon- 
tologist of Cincinnati, and very much interested 
in the identification of the fossils of Ohio and 
the neighboring States, and in this work he 
notices a large number of new species of vari- 
ons orders. There are also papers by other 
American naturalists, especially Messrs. Ca.L- 
KINS, JAMES, NEWBERRY, ANDREWS, and others, 
Mr. MILLER is deserving of great credit for his 
enterprise in initiating this serial, which supplies 
a want not filled by any of its American con- 
tem poraries. 


Dr. EpwarpD assistant medical officer 


of the Local Government Board in London, died | 


in November last, at the age of fifty-six. Hewas 
best known for his numerous publications of a 
sanitary character. 


Professor HAYDEN has lately printed a cata- 
logue of the publications of the United States 
Geological Burvey under his charge, filling a 
pamphiet of twenty pages. 


A paper by J. A. ALLEN on the natural history 
of the region of the Upper Missouri and Yellow- 
stone has recently appeared in the Proceedinys 
of the Boston Society of Natural History. This 
is the substance of a report made to the Secre- 
tary of War on the collections gathered by the 
North Pacific Railroad expedition of 1873, under 
General D. 8. Stanvey, and of which Mr. ALLEN 
was the naturalist in chief. 


M. BerTRAND bas lately been elected Perpet- 
mma of the Academy of Science of 
aris, 


The Swedish botanist AscHERSON has recent- 
ly been exploring the flora of the Libyan Desert, 
having been attached for this purpose to the ex- 
— of Rouirs, Thirty-three species, be- 
onging to 14 different families, were met with 
in the desert proper, i. ¢., at least an hour's jour- 
ney from any of the oases or wells, the best rep- 
resented orders being the Crucifer#. Tygophyl- 
lew, Legumincae, Composite, 
Chenopodiacea, and Graminex. In the oases 92 
species were found in Farafreh, 189 in Dghakel, 
and 225 in Khargeh, besides a number of culti- 
vated plants; but many of the former had evt- 
dently been accidentally introduced. Very few 
of the species were new, and these were nearly 
related to species already known. 

Sir Joms Lessock has recently presented to 
the Linnean Socicty of London some very inter- 
esting notes on the habits of bees, WASDS, and 
ants, drawn from his personal observation. The 


results seem to negative the idea popularly en- 
tertained that bees have the power of communi- 
cating intelligence from one to another; also 
that the working bees have any affection for one 
another, or for the queen bee independently of 
the utility of the latter for producing new broods. 
Bees have a decided taste for color, distinctly 
preferring blue to orange. Waspsare(Dr.Watts 
notwithstanding) of more industrious babits than 
bees, performing a larger number of journeys in 
the same time. Ants appear to possess a distinct 
power of communicating with one another, but 
different individuals vary greatly in this respect. 


The English edition of Sacus’s Lehrbuch der 
Botanik, edited by Mr. A. W. BENNETT, is expect- 
ed to be issued in the course of the winter by 
Messrs. MACMILLAN, on behalf of the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 


It is said that two departments for marine 
meteorology (storm warning and magnetism) 
are to be established by the Imperial German 
Parliament, and that the sum of $18,500: has 
been allotted to the governmeut meteorological 
station at Hamburg. 


A telegram from Hong-Kong, of the 16th of 
November, states that the Challenger had just 
arrived there from Australia. 


Mr. HerMann Strecker, of Reading, with 
commendable punctuality, publishes the celev- 
enth number of his work on the Lepidoptera. 
This is illustrated by one plate, thickly crowded 
with figures, as usual, and representing species 
of the genus Calecala. Of the twelve species fig- 
ured, nine are new to science. He also gives 
descriptions of sundry species of Catecala un- 
der the manuscript names of Mr. Hengy Ep- 
WARDS, their discoverer. 

The death of Dr. Axcuipatp CAMPBELL, in 
his seventicth year, took place in London re- 
cently. Dr. CAMPBELL is well known from his 
services as a medical officer in connection with 
the hill post of Darjeeling, in India, for a long 
time the sanitarium for the British army in Ben- 
gal. He also took an active part in the intre- 
duction of Chinese tea and of cinchona into In- 
dia, and was a high authority in every thing 
connected with the geography, natoral history, 
ethnology, geology, etc., of India and Central 
Asia. 


According to the Atlanta Constitution, Pro- 
fessor LITTLE, State Geologist of Georgia, has 
been industriously engaged in the prosecution 
of his labors during the past season, some of the 
results of which are the discovery of a bed of 
baryta, or heavy spar, near Alatoona, also of cop- 
per in Carroll County. 


A paper has just been published by Mr. Sam- 
VEL H. ScuppER, iv the Memoirs of the Boston 
Natural History Society, on the butterflies of 
the genus Jumphila, in which, after a critical 
comparison Of American and European forms, 
he comes to the conclusion that, after all, there 
is no difficnity in distinguishing the common 
specics of Europe from its nearest American 
relatives. Of American forms he describes eight 
species, three of them in this work for the first 
time. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


At the present time it is interesting to know that 
the subject of compulsory education haa recently been 
brought ‘Trae the Privy Council at St. Petersburg, 
Rossia. reports presented it appears that the 
number of commun achoole is far from increasing in 
proportion to the inhabitants. This is partly owing 
to the poverty of the peasants, who feel that they need 
all the service that can be otained from their children, 
and partly because of the great number of saints’ days 
and other holidays in the Greek calendar. It is atated 
in one report that there are about two hundred of these 
days in the year. A law has been projected which 
will make attendance at school compulsory for chil- 
dren from seven to eleven yeare of age, provided they 
live within two miles of acommon school. The achool 
year will vafy from seven to ten months The holi- 
days are to be reduced in number, Christmas, Twelfth- 
day, Lady~lay, Good-Friday, and the week following 
Easter being the only ones recognized during the 
achool montha. Unfortunately the proposed reform 
in Russia does not seem to include any provision for 
the training or payment 6f teachers—an omission 
which will practically frustrate its favorable working. 


On the day before Christmas a black marble tomb- 
stone was placed over the grave of Dr. Livingstone in 
Westminster Abbey. The following lengthy iwscrip- 
tion is upon it, in gold letters : 


Brought by Faithful Hande, 
over Land and Sea, 
here rests 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 
Mis#iouvary, Traveler, Philanthropist 
Born March 19, 1813, 
at Blantyre, Lanarkshire, 
Died May If, 1573, 
it Chitambo’s Villayve, Iala. 
For thirty years his life was spevt in an nunwearied 
effort to evangelize the native races, to explore 
the undiscovered secrets, and abolish 
the desolating slave-trade 
of Central Africa, 
where, with his last words, he wrote: 
“All I can do in my solitude is, may Heaven's rich 
blessing come down on every one— American, English, 
Turk—whe will help to heal this open sore of the 
world.” 


On the right-hand edge of the stone je a Latin senti- 
ment, and on the left-hand edge a passage from Script- 
ure. 


It is not worth while to use kerosene oil to thaw ont 
frozen gas-metersa. The result may be atartling. A 
man living in Indianapolis recently found that hie gas- 
meter was seriously affected by the cold anap. So he 
wound the end of a atick with rage, which he thor- 
oughly seatarated with coal oil. He then descended 
into the cellar, lighted his torch, and held it beneath 
the pipes and meter long enough to melt the lead near 
the connecting point. A lively conflagration immedi- 
ately followed. [ 


It is considered good engtheering if there is no great- 
er error than an inch or tw$ in bringing together long 
drifts or tannels. An alpolutely perfect survey in 
difficult nnder-gronnd wofk is very rare. A Virginia 
journal states, however, Gat a young mining engineer 
in the employ of the cher Mining Company re- 
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cently made what is termed an “ absolutely perfect” 
survey in a counection between two drifts on the 1300- 
foot level of the mine of the company named. The 
distance between the points to be connected was 1283 
feet. When the hole was made between the counter- 
drifts and the lines in each drift were tested, it was 
found that there was absolutely no error; the lines 
seemed one linc, so perfectly true were they. 


In the New York Normal College there are thirty 
recitation-rooms, three large lecture-rooms, a chapel 
capable of holding 2500 persons, and with seats for 1600 
pupils, a calisthevium, besides rooms for instructors, 
president's offices, and janitor’s quarters In the moc - 
el school there are twelve recitation-rooms. The two 
buildings are connected by a covered causeway. 

There is a project in Rome for establishing a great 
public library. Several hundred thousend volumes 
have been found by the Italians In convents and in 
other scholastic establishments of Rome. It is thought 
that if these were united with the collection in the 
present Sapienza, or University of Rome, the number, 
exclusive of duplicates, would be about half a million 
of volumes, These books, however, are not of the 
kind to meet the wants of the Roman students in their 
literary and acientific education under the present sys- 
tem of instruction. 

Near Fort Madison, Iowa, in the midat of a forest, is 
an orchard wilich produces apples of the finest flavor. 
According to tradition, these trees were planted about 
1795 by a famous young Indian ghief named Red Wing. 

Perhaps serving rattlesnakes up for dinner may be 
as good a use as any to which they can be put: yet 
we doubt whether the reptile will become a popular 
article of diet. A scientific gentleman of Roqghester 
received from a Southern friend a present of a large 
rattlesnake, about five feet long. He was sent by ex- 
press, and was lively when he arrived at his new home. 
Apparently, however, his new master became tired of 
the pet; for * spe keeping him a while he had him 
killed, skinned, cooked, and served up for dinner. 
Soveral friends made a hearty meal of the flesh, and 
pronounced it very palatable, and similar to that of 
the commun eel, 


A splendid restaurant is about to be erected in the 


| Jardin d'Acclimatation, in Paria—an addition which 


will be a great advantage to that pepular resort. 


* Aqua-puncture” is the name given to a remedy for 
neuralgia which has lately been introduced into France. 
It consists of a portable force-pump with a flexible 
tube, so constructed as to deliver a thread of water 
with great force. The point of the tube is held about 
half an inch from the painful spot, the pump worked, 
and the thread of water plays on the skin. A white 
vesicle appears where the water strikes the ekin, and 
any number of punctures may be made in the skin, 
according to the extent of the pain. The operation is 
painful, bat so is neuralgia, and the rellef experienced 
is said to be great. 


When Judge Tappan, of Ohio, applied for admissien 
to the bar of that State, it is said, he was asked the 
following questions, to which he gave the answers as 
follows: 

“Mr. Tappan, what is law ?” 

Answer. “‘ An unjust distribution of justice.” 

“ Mr. Tappan, what is equity ?” 

Anawer. “‘ An imposition upon common-sense.” 

No other questions were asked, and be was given a 
certificate of admisvion. 


It is unseasonable, to be sure, to bring up the sub- 
ject of mosquitoes in midwinter; but such an inter- 
esting theory in regard to these little creatures has just 
been developed that we think it would be cruel to keep 
it from people antil next summer. According to the 
recent revelations of a physician, the mosquito has 
been shamefully abused, and instead of being a plague, 
should be regarded as a public benefactor. The mos- 
quito was created for the purpose of driving man from 
malarial districts. Its presence is a warning; but if 
man wil) not heed the warning, what does this public 
benefactor do? Why, it injects hypodermically a lit- 
tle liquid, which serves a double purpose—it renders 
the blood thin enough to be drawn up by the hungry 
insect, thus affording him a good meal; and aa this 
liquid contains the principles of quinine, a useful ho- 
meopathic dose is thus administered. Such a theory 
must reconcile every reasonable being to the alight In- 
convenience of what are popularly known as “ bites,” 
and should make us grateful for that considerate be- 
nevolence on the part of the mosquito In thus admin- 
istering a preventive against malaria. It should not 
prejudice us against well-educated mosquito practi- 
tioners that there are some quacks among them who 
give overdoses, and don't stop to inquire whether or 
not the patient lives in a malarial locality. 


One of the convicta—ap educated physiclan—in the 
Oregon Penitentiary is said to have been detailed to 
perform the duties of prison doctor. He is always at 
hand when wanted, and saves the State a snug little 
sum. 


Thomson calls “ soft-bazzing slander” “ silky mothe 
that eat an honest name,” Swift says, “* The worthi- 
est people are the most injured! by elander, as we usa- 
ally find that to be the best fruit which the birds have 
heen pecking at.” Fielding thought “the slander of 
some people As great a recommendation as the praise 
of others.” Douglas Jerrold calls slander “a winged 
enake Johnson, “ the revenge of a coward;” Joubert, 
“the solace of malignity.” Birger wrote, “ When the 
tongue of slander stings thee, let thie be thy comfort 
they are not the worst fruita on which the wasps 
alight.” There are many who have given good advice 
on this subject. William Penn aaid, “ Believe noth- 
ing againet another bat on good anthority, nor report 
what may hurt another, unless it be a greater hurt to 
another to conceal it.” **‘ Those who without know- 
ing ua,” remarke another, “ think or speak evil of us, do 
us no harm; it is not us they attack, bat the phantom 
of their own imagination.” “Calumny,” saye Leighton, 
**wonld soon starve and die of itself if nobedy tuok it 
in and gave it lodging.” 


The boot-blacks of London are a successful clase. 
Their total carnings for a year have exceeded $60,000. 
Last year they contributed $6000 to build a “ Boot- 
blacks’ Home.” 


A French journal, Le Tempa, gives the following 
directions for ascertaining whether red wines have 
been artificially colored: *‘ Pour into a glass a small 
quantity of the liquid which you wish to test, and dis- 
solve a bit of potash init. If no sediment forme, and 
if the wine assumes 2 greenish hue, it hae not been 


artificially colored: if a violet sediment forms, the 
wine has been.colored with elder or mulberries; if the 
sediment is red, it has been colored with beet root or 
Pernambuco wood; if violet-red, with logwood ; if 
yellow, with ‘phytolac’ berries; if violet-blue, with 
privet berries; and if pale violet, with sunflower.” 


In certain localities among the Alps the Swiss 
mountaineers produce a striking and beantiful effect 
of echo by singing songs iu such time that the reflect- 
ed netes form an accompaniment to the air itseif, 
There are fine echoes in many places. At Ademach, 
in Bohemia, there is an echo which repeats seven sy!- 
lables three times; at Woodstock, in England, there 
is one which repeats a sound seventeen times during 
the day and twenty times during the night. An eche 
in the Villa Smionetta, near Milan, i# said to repeat a 
sharp sound thirty times andibly. An echo in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, possesses some curious properties : 
twenty notes played upon a flute are returned with 
perfect clearness ; but the most singular property of 
this echo ix that some notes of the scale are not re- 
turner! in their places, but are supplied with notes 
which are either thirds, fifths, or octaves, 


Most houses are kept too hot for the beantifal En- 
glish ivy to thrive in thenr—just as they are too hot 
for the people who live In them. Care should be 
taken also that ivies are not enfcebled by excessive 
watering. With moderate temperature and moderate 
watering, they will thrive whether the sun shines on 
them or not. 


For eighteen years there has been In Sing: Sing pris- 
on a woman who was convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced to be hung, but the sentencé was commuted to 
imprisonment for life. At the time of her trial she 
war known as the “veiled murderess,” ae she kept 
herself closely veiled In court and in prison. She is 
called “Mra. Robinson,” but nothing in reward to her 
family is known by the public. It is said that the 
chaplain whovattended her during her trial has always 
expressed a belief in her entire innocence; and it hua 
been supposed that she has mode to him some impor- 
tant communications under the seal of secrecy, which 
may be disclosed some time in the futare. Be that aa 
it may, she preserves a strict silence to the ordinary 
questioner in regard to her family history: 


**Dionial” is the name of a carnivorous plant, a eperc- 
imen of which was recently exhibited to the British 
Asanciation for the Advancement of Science. A fly 
was captured and put upon a leaf, which instantly 
closed, end on re-opening, it was found that the fly 
was completely dissolved. A bit of beef was afterward 
consumed in the same way. The leaf was then fed 
with cheese, which disagreed with it horrtbly, and 
eventually killed it. The exhibitor explained that the 
plant’s action was precisely similar to that of the ha- 
maa stomach. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Oxoer upon a time there lived an old conple known 
far and wide for their interminable squabblea. Snd- 
deuly they changed their mode of life, and were aa 
complete patterns of conjugal felicity as they had for- 
merly been of discord. A neighbor, anxious to know 
the cause of such a conversion, asked the good-wife to 
explain it. She a yee **Me and the old man have 

ot on well enough together ever since we kept two 

ars in the house.” “Two bears!" was the perplex- 
ed exclamation. ‘“* Yea, sure,” rejoined the old lady— 
** bear and forbear.” 

A glass of soda-water was offered to a country iad, 
who rejected it with the greatest indignation. “ Do 
you think I am a salamander,” said he, “to drink wa- 
ter boiling hot 7?” 


A celebrated judge, who stooped very moch when 
walking, had a atone thrown at him one day, which 
fortunately” paseed over him without hitting him. 
Turning to his friend, he remarked, ‘Had I been an 


re 


upright judge, that might have caused my death ! 


A man meeting an acquaintance, accosted him thne: 
“Ah, Mike, who do you think I have just been spesk- 
ing to? Your old friend Patrick; and faith he has 
grown so thin I hardly knew him. To be eure, vou 
are thin and I am thin, but he is thinner than Both 
of us put together.” 


What fe the difference between Handel and the 


grinder of a barrel-organ ?7—The one was a Coniposer, 
the other is a disconsposer. 
Why are men-haters like mice in the West Indies? 
— Because they are mice-an’-tropical. 
An Irish walter once complimented a salmon fn the 
following manner: “ Faith it's not two hours elnce 
that almon was walking round bis real estate wid his 
hands in his pocketa, never draming what a pretty in- 
vitashun be’d have to jne you gentlemen at dinner.” 
A somewhat verdant-looking individual called upon 
a jeweler in Montreal and stated that he bad manayed 
to accumulate, by hard labor fer the few pust yenre, 
some seventy-five dollars, that he wished to invest it 
in something whereby he might make money a little 
faster, and he bad concluded to take some of lis 
stock and peddle it out. The jeweler é¢elected what 
be thought wonld sell readily, and the new peddler 
started on hie firet trip. He was gone but a few days 
when he returned, bought as much again as before, 
and started on his second trip. — he returned 
and greatly increased his stock. e succeeded #0 
well, and accamulated #o fast, that the jeweler one 
day asked him how mach profit he o!tained on what 
he sold. “ Well, I put on ‘bout five per cent.” The 
jeweler thougtit that a very small profit, and expressed 
as much. “ Well,” aaye the peddiler, “ I don't know as 
I exactly understand about your per cent.; but an ar- 


ticle for which I pay you one dollar, | gen’rally sell for 
five.” 

A new “station” has lately been established in a 
growing town on the Troy and Boston Railroad, and 
a worthy son of Erin appointed as agent, with in- 
structions to hang out the red flag whenever there 
were passengers awaiting the train. As the cars came 
through next morning, the engineer saw the flag out, 
and stopped. The conductor looking out for parsen- 
gers, and seeing no one but the agent, asked him if 
there were any passengers to get on, when he anawered 
with an honest “No.” “Then why did you stop the 
train ?” anid the conductor. “* Why,” exclaimed the 

ent, “I thought somebody might want to get off :" 
That agent was immediately promoted to a profeaser- 
ship on a gravel train. 


Tiow many sides has a round plum-pudding? Two 

—Iinside and outside. 

The young man who pays bis addresecs to dumb 

belles is in no danger of being discarded. 

A little Vermont girl called at a drng store and eald, 
“ My mother wants ten cents’ worth of jamps.” This 
astonished the clerk. The child ineleted that it was 
jumps she had been sent for, bat returned to her 
mother for further inatructiona. Very soon she camc 
back, and said it was bops that she wan 
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FRESH SUPPLY OF MORMON 
WIVES. 

Tue women converts to the doctrines of Mor- 
monism come chiefly from the Old World, En- 
gland, Scotland, Wales, Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden being the fields most, successfully work- 
ed by the emissaries sent forth by Bricham 
Youna. © For a long time they were glad to ob- 
tain matrimonial recruits of any age ; but recent- 
ly orders have been given to send over none but 
girls and young women, there being an oversup- 
ply of the old and middle-aged. ‘These recruits 
are received at Salt Lake City, and thence dis- 
tributed in “ lots’ among the various Mormon 
settlements. Many of the women appear to be 
entirely indifferent to their fate, while others bit- 
terly repent their folly when repentance ‘is too 
late. 

Qur iKustration on page 97 shows the depart- 
ure of a number of these recruits from Salt Lake 
City. An elder leads the train, and with a pow- 
erful voice intones a hymn, in which the others 
join, though none of them appear to be in the 
mood for singing. 


A CONFESSION. 


ConFession implies wrong-doing, somewhere, 
by some one. | 

Confession should imply repentance. It does, 
when voluntary. 

Repentance calls for forgiveness and absolu- 
tion. Were I a Roman Catholic the question 
would have settled itself long ago. As it is, my 
confession is made to the great heart of humanity, 
whose charity is broad and boundless in propor- 
tion as its source is deep and pure. 

Nature made me a gentleman. If I have 
proved a scamp, the fault is my own, and the 
penalty. No vicarious sin or atonement for me. 
Every man his own angel or devil. 

*To see Nora Blake was to love her. Don't 
talk about circumstances ; they have nothing to 
do with the fact as I state it. 

‘To see Nora Blake was to love her. 
expect me to describe her ? 

‘* item, two eves and a nose; item, two lips 
indifférent red; icem—" Any inventory would 
be as satisfactory as that. 

Think of the handsomest woman you ever 
saw; the daintiest, the noblest, the hauyhtiest, 
the most gracious, the most accomplished, the 
wisest, the wittiest, the most womanly—in other 
words, the most loving. Add to these yet an- 
other charm, which, wanting all the rest, would 
make the plainest woman an enchantress —a 
subtle personality belonging to those rare spirits 
who, having the gift of recognition, discern the 
individuality of a human soul and do it reverence. 

Every man was at his best with Nora Blake. 
Somehow the brightest, wittiest speeches always 
said themselves in her presence; no one could 
harbor, much less utter, dullness in the air she 
breathed. As for unworthy thoughts, they van- 
ished before her absolute purity as miasma before 
the rising sun and a fresh west wind. 

Conway Meadows and the Kearsege! The 
very names will recall to a score or more the 
fair young girl and her father, with whom she 
was traveling. No one knew any thing about 
them, whether in society or out; no one ever 
heard of Johnston Blake before that I could dis- 
cover, yet he seemed familiar with every city and 
town in the Union, and abroad too, for that mat- 
ter. If he hadn't ** hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh 
glass to glass,” it was only the fault of the times. 
He would certainly have done it three thousand 
years ago. 

England and the Duke of Devonshire, Russia 
and the Czar, Napoleon ‘or Victor FE ‘manuel— 
it was all one to him; his relations seemed pe- 
culiarly intimate with all magnates, and his 
daughter Nora was queen regnant at the mount- 


Do you 


ns. 

Whatever Mr. Blake's experiences might have 
been, they were not his daughter's, for she had 
passed ten years in a convent at Montreal, never 
seeing her father in all that time till three months 
before their advent at the mountains. She told 
me this one day as we strolled together by the 
Artist Falls. There never seemed any thing un- 
natural in her frank confidence with me; it was 
as spontaneous asa child's; the free expression 
of a pure, guileless nature, to which all that was 
manliest and strongest in my own responded. 

Her mother she could not remember, save as 
a fair vision in a setting of tropical flowers, in- 
tense color, long shady verandas, dusky forms 
flitting like shadows, tempest, thick darkness, 
and a swift-flowing river, all blurred and misty, 
like a half-remembered dream. Her own life 
and love had been bounded by the convent walls, 
where she had been taught thoroughly every 
grace and accomplishment of mind and body. 
Her soul was God's own gift, and blossomed in 
its fairness like any other great white fragrant 
flower. 

Four times each year her father wrote to her, 
sometimes from one place, sometimes from anoth- 
er. Every year he sent for her picture, sending 
his in return. ‘The day she was sixteen, instead 
of a letter, he came himself, allowed her fifteen 
minutes to bid good-by to the sisters and the 
only home she had ever known, whose gray walls 
seemed part of her daily life, whose matin and 
vesper bells she still waited and listened to hear 
as the days began and ended. He was satisfied 
with every thing but her toilet. Three days in 
New York rectified that, however, and Miss Nora 
Blake was adorned for conquest, without as well 
as within. 

There had been no lack of money.* It flowed 
like water. ‘They had been traveling for three 
months as fancy dictated and the season sug- 
gested—a few weeks at Newport, as many more 
at Saratoga. Every where Nora’s beauty and 
freshness had attracted attention to an extent 


that evidently annoyed ‘her father, who, having 
lived without her very comfortably for ten years, 
was restlesamow if she was out of his sight for 
an hour. 

If Nora Blake was a study, Johnston Blake 
was quite as much of a study, especially if you 
saw the two together. They were like the posi- 
tive and negative of a photograph, all the lights 
and shades reversed. 

The man puzzled, interested, attracted, and 
repelled, with his swarthy face, as if life had been 
passed under Indian suns—thick jet-black hair 
in clustering curls; flashing black eyes, impene- 
trable and penetrating; lips that rarely smiled ; 
a proud reticence of manner, with an assurance 
that at times seemed a disguise for a restless, 
morbid dissatisfaction, cropping out occasionally, 
but repressed by a strong effort as s20n as as- 
serted. With the culture, polish, and elegance 
of a man of the world, thoroughly cognizant of 
its good and evil, it was impossible from any 
chance remark to identify him with any locality 
or individual that would tell his story. I re- 
member even then the suspicion, vague enough, 
crossed my mind that his pame was an assumed 
one. 

Nora was as exquisite in her fairness as her 
father was pronounced in his shadows. Her 
golden hair floated in heavy loose curls, uncon- 
ventionally enough for an artist's fancy, around 
a lovely Clytie forehead ; to give a strange piqu- 
ancy to the large gray eyes, the lashes were black 
and extraordinarily long and thick, the eyebrows 
straight and black, but delicate in their drawing ; 
the other features resembled her father’s when 
in repose, but franaxness took the place of reti- 
cence, and sunny smiles played constantly about 
the rosy mouth, so sweet, sp lovable, it seemed a 
fraud that no other lips should touch them. 

‘The nameless ou pee charm of womanhood, 
the sweetness and unconscious purity of clild- 
hood (before Innocer’ce, the flower of Eden, has 
given place to Virtue, the fruit of Knowledge), 
aroused desire and silenced its expression. Who 
would have dared to break the spell or trouble 
the clear mirror of a soul so deep that, once 
stirred, would never again reflect heaven in its 
boundlessness and purity ? 

I was twice her age. We had been together 
four weeks, riding, walking, boating, dancing, 
singing, talking; nay, more dangerous still, we 
had been silent together. I knew she was fond 
of me. I knew her father trested me—in part 
because of my age, in part because of my gravi- 
ty and the utter absence of compliment, as the 
world calls complimént, in my conversation with 
her, No one else might have driven her alone 
to Diana's Baths; no one else unhindered could 
have walked with her alone by moonlight, and 
strayed, as we so often strayed, under the shadow 
of the elms. 

‘*] know my daughter is safe with you, Dr. 
Horton. You are not a marrying man, I take 
it.” 

‘* No, I am not a marrying yan.” 

Good Heavens! was the mal? crazy, or was I 
crazy ? 

It was a silent walk till we reached the woods ; 
then Nora rallied me on my abséraction. ‘* Evi- 
dently I did not care for her company ; ghe would 
not trouble me.” With a merry laugh she flitted 
away, light as a fairy, on through the woodland, 
till her snowy muslin and floating blue ribbons 
vanished quite. I made no effort to overtake 
her. I was pondering on the revelation my soul 
was making to myself. 

A sudden cry made my heart leap. I rushed 
forward in the direction Nora had taken, guided 
by the cry, repeated, “ Dr. Horton! Louis! quick!” 
When I reached the spot I found her not in any 
real danger, but standing on a log midway of the 
stream she had essayed to cross, when a plank 
had treacherously floated away, leaving her safe 
enough, but unable, without assistance, to return 
to the shore she had left. 

It was the work of an instant to step into the 
current, take the frightened girl in my arms, and 
bear her to the other side. The burden was 
light enough in my arms, with hers round my 
neck, her golden hair touching my cheek, her 
sweet lips so close to mine. 

I did not kiss her then. 
so far! 

I released her suddenly. I threw myself on 
the thick shorg, grass, trembling in every limb. 
Great drops sf 80d on my brow; my voice was 
hoarse and thick with passion and pain as I an- 
swered roughly her gentle, anxious questioning. 

** Are you tired or hurt? I was too heavy. I 
am 80 sorry! 

Go away, child, away. 

I had pondered as I walked. There was no 
need of questioning now. Yes, I loved Nora 
Blake: loved her. madly, passionately, not as 
boys love, not as the fashionable society men, 
who flutter after every new butterfly; but as a 
man loves who knows what life is, who has suf- 
fered and sinned, it may be, but who has conquer- 
ed and believes himself secure, learning day by 
day the lesson of patient endurance and silent 
expiation. 

ss ‘Khe fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

Heaven and hell! ‘Those were the two pic- 
tures before my eyes, covered with my clasped 
hands, while my whole frame trembled and quiv- 
ered with the thrill, the enchantment of her touch. 

Her soft white hands were laid upon my head 
in the caressing way a child uses toward her pet 
kitten or bird when burt; lifting the hair from 
my temples while she begged me to tell her her 
fault. 

** Are you ill, Dr. Horton? Dear Dr. Horton, 
are youangry? Iwas not very much frightened. 
I called you because I wanted you. Nothing is 
half so nice without you. I like you so much 
all the time, I want you to like me all the time 
too, and not get tired of me.” 


Ah, so near and yet 
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| were close to mine as I raised my head suddenly. 


They read the story in my eves that my heart 
would fain have concealed—the love and its 10pe- 
lessness. She did not understand it, but she 
knew it, and her whole heart went into the words, 

Louis, why not? I love you!” 

How could I tell her why? It was so sweet 
to sit there hand in hand, the water Howing at 
our feet, the flickering shadows on the grass, 
the fragrance of summer in the air, melodious 
with the song of birds, trilling their happy love! 

‘* Do you not love me, Louis?” 

** Yes, Nora, I love you.” 

**I] knew you did. I saw it in vour eyes. 
Why are you afraid? .Are you poor? Papa 
has more money than he knows how to use. I 
am to have my own way always. Vapa likes 
you too, better than any one else. He said last 
night he wished some sensible fellow like you 
would ask to marry me, instead of Linton and 
Shaw and Vestryke and the rest—fortune-bunt- 
ers, he called them, and fast young men! He 
didn’t think then how much I cared for you al- 
ready, and that I should—yes, I believe I really 
have offered you my love, instead of waiting for 
you to ask for it in words. Your eyes asked 
plain enough, Sir! Not that it makes any dif- 
ference, you know, who speaks first, only per- 
haps you will tease me some day when I am 
your wife. You must promise, though, never 
to tell: it is our secret. Dr. Horton was poor 
and shy, and oh! ever so old, and didn’t dare 
tell the young, rich, and lovely Nora Blake that 
he loved her; so, for fear of two heart-aches, 
she was audacious and honest, and told him she 
would like to be his wife!” 

I took her dear head between my hands, so 
cold and trembling, crushing the soft golden 
curls in my close grasp, as I turned the sweet 
face up to mine, and looked. far down into the 
deep, tender grgy eyes, so loving, so trusting, 
liquid with unshed tears. ‘The sweet, tremulous 
lips, so soft and warm, returned the gentle kiss 
I pressed for the first time upon their dewy 
freshness. I touched her broad low forehead 
lightly, reverently, and closed the eyes whose 
guze I could not meet, sealing them with a kiss 
of love and parting. 

‘* Nora, I love you. 
can not be my wife. 
Forget me, if you can. 
heavier than I can bear! 

A gray shadow crept over the fair young face, 
the light went out from the soft loving eves, the 
color faded from the rosy lips; like a lily on its 
stalk her head drooped upon her breast, and she 
sank helpless at my feet. I knew it was only 
faintness from the sudden shock. My profes- 
sional experience told me it would ‘pass and 
leave no sign on the perfect vitality of one so 
young and strong; but I felt like a murderer, 
and my “** Thank God!” was earnest and fer- 
vent when the white lids first trembled, then 
opened siowly, and she murmured, ‘‘'Take me 
home!” 

Not a word was spoken on the way, which 
seemed to stretch out endlessly. We reached 
the house at last. The piazza was deserted for 
the late supper. I Jed her in to the door of their 
suit of apartments. She opened the door, and 
closed it after her without a word. 

Have you ever seen a beautiful butterfly cap- 
tured by a thoughtless child and roughly han- 
dled in his indiscreet admiration and eagerness, 
till the struggling captive, released, flutters with 
bruised and drooping wing? Its brightness and 
glory faded and crushed, never more to flit in 
and out among the roses in the sunlight, it is fit 
only to creep into the shade and die! Such was 
the change wrought in Nora Blake in one short 
hour. 

And I? No explanation was possible. Bet- 
ter the most ruthless parting than the lingering 
agony of even another day to both. 

I packed my valise, paid my bill, gave as my 
excuse a hasty summons from home, and caught 
the nine-o clock stage, determined as speedily as 
possible to put myself face to face with the why 
I could not marry Nora Blake! 

Look at it—the fair sweet reason why! The 
room is large and airy; the walls are padded, 
the windows barred. ‘That naked horror crouch- 
ing on the floor, whose only covering is her mat- 
ted hair, who greets me with profane obscenity 
and drunken maudlin drivel—that woman is my 
wife! She has borne my name for ten long 
eo and will not die: Divorce? No, the 
aw does not give it for such cause. Who shall 
decide—insanity the cause or result of intem- 
perance? In- bonds ‘for better fur worse, in 
sickness or health, till death us do part. 

For a year I strnggled on. I did not go into 
society. I sought to dall thought and memory 
in work among the poor, the degraded, the out- 
cast, but in vain. I was ont of the world, but 
the world came to me, or rumors of it. I heard 
from time to time of the beautiful Miss Blake, 
heartless and cold as an iceberg, winning love 
for the sake of spurning it, .revenging on the 
race the sin of one. 

Poor child! I could not help her, could not 
save or cure her. God and time alone could do 
that, but I would put distance between us. I 
would not run the risk ofa chance meeting and 
its certain pain. 

I left New York abruptly for California, bury- 
ing myself and my identity in the whirl and 
bustle of a new life, a new profession. Every 
thing that reminded me in any way of the past 
was distasteful. Loring, my old chum, was 
then editor of a daily paper, and worked more 
or less on a popular magazine. 

‘The very drudgery of the routine work had a 
fascination for me. I accepted his offer as as- 
sistant, filling the position so acceptably to the 
proprietors that when Loring went East to be 

married, 
States, I took the whcle work of the office on 
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0 God! my burden is 
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The years rolled round till the past seemed 
like a dream, save for the hideous nightmare 
whose reality I was forced to remember every 
quarter, when I sent two-thirds of all mv earn- 
ings to purchase silence and freedom fio im the 
sights and sounds that were acutest torture to 
me without giving any comfort to the pour 
wretch. 

Her brother Gaston had solemnly promised, so 
long as I remitted regularly the sum agreed upon, 
not to communicate with me in any way except + 
in the event of his sister's death—a far less prob- 
able happening than my own. = Lusane people 
are proverbially long-lived. 

Nearly ten years had passed since that sum- 
mer in Conway which had changed the current 
of my life, and given in return a memory at once &' 
sweet and bitter, as ofien as it recurred bringing 
with it a pang of self-reproach that IL would have # 
given all the vears I had yet to live to feel hon- 
estly freed from. 

There was an unusual press of work at the 
office, and I was: in immediate need of a good 
copyist and a competent proof-reader. Tlie 
work could be done at home, but must be prompt 
and reliable.” I advertised my need. 

From a hundred-written applications I select- 
ed one who offered to do either or both kinds of 
work at an absurdly low rate: Not that | meant 
to take advantage Of that. I always paid good 
wages for good work, and settled terms mvself. 

But the firm round penmanship, much like 
what we call an engrossing hand, pleased me, 
and was guarantee for the copying. ‘The writer 
referred to the A/ta office as proof-reader—a 
recommendation in itself. But the signature, aft- 
er all, was what most attracted me. It was that 
of an occasional contributor to our magzzine, 
and one that was of more or less frequent oc- 
currence on the pages of other magazines and 
periodicals, East and West. 

The name itself was singular, Aron Ke) /a— 
had a foreign tang. ‘The topics chosen by the 
writer told nothing. Sometimes it was a fairy 
tale or a nursery rhyme, sometimes a political 
article, sometimes a rousing stirring lyric ; again 
a tender womanly song of love and hope, a story 
of passion and pain, keen subtle analvsis of 
German thought, or an exhaustive musical crit- 
icism. Always fresh and vi,orous, the blade 
was trenchant and keen and wielded by a pow- 
erful hand. 

I answered the application to the addres 
given, stating the work required, the terins sad 
hour for calling for and returning Mss. and 
proof. 

, Contrary to my intention, I was absent from 
the office when the work was given out, It would 
not have made much difference, though, if I had 
been on the spot, for it was a Jolin Chinaman 
who called, with a written order, the man being 
either deaf and dumb or utterly ignorant of the 
English language. 

For nearly six months the work was done well 
and promptly, per agreement, without any clew 
furnished as to the personality of Aron Kebla. 
Occasionally on the proof-sheets were queries that 
surprised me, sometimes suggestions so apt that 
their apparent impertinence was easily forgiven. 
I began to play tricks with the copy, purposely 
introducing out-of-the-way quotations with slight 
inaccuracies. Greek, Hebrew, or Sanskrit, it 
was all one. Not the least trivial error ever es- 
caped. 

Abont this time a remarkable article appear- 
ed in the Advance, in answer to one of the new 
lights of New York, with parallel passages from 
the Anti-Jacobin, exposing the plagiarisin of the 
would-be learned writer, aud holding him up 
deservedly to ridicule. 

The signature was Aron Kebla. I deter- 
mined to hunt up the author, proof-reader, and 
copyist, and if possible secure his services ina 
special department of the daily, now far bey ond 
my ability, if I were to manage the magazine 
also. 

The fates were against me. From the honr 
I formed my resolution I neither saw nor heard 
more of Aron Kebla. ‘The last proof was re- 
turned by mail incomplete, without comment. 
No one could identify the Chinaman who had 
been the occasional messenger. Aron Kebla 
had slipped entirely out of my world. How it 
haunted ne I can not tell. <A vague something 
too absurd to put in words kept flitting before 
me, as elusive as a dream we vainly endeavor 
to recall, but which is ever just beyond our grasp. 

I found myself growing morbid over it. I 
wandered over the city at odd times, in out-of- 
the-way places, in nooks and corners. in the vain 
hope that something would give me the lost clew. 
To excuse my own folly I resumed my old pro- 
fessional habit of charity practice after dark. I 
could afford to do it, for, spite of the steady drain 
on my income, my own habits were so simple that 
I had accumulated enough to afford to be gener- 
ous of time and prescriptions, if not of meney. 

One evening, as I turned out of Dupont Street 
into one of those blind alleys that make a super- 
lative of their positive filth and disreputableness, 
above the hurly-burly and din, the wrangling and 
characteristic of that God-forsaken 
spot, I heard a woman's voice hose patios 
would have thrilled me, aside from a painful 
sense of familiarity in its tone. 

“*Men, if you are indeed men with human 
hearts, spare me for twenty-four hours! My fa- 
ther can not live through the night!” 

** Nuff that yer gammon! Seed that game fore 
Twenty-four hours! —time fur sick biids 


now. 
t’ fly ’s well’s young uns! Bare walls don't pay 
no debts. Stan’ ‘side. purty un; sha’n't hurt ve. 


Were going arter th’ ole cove an the fixin’s! 
Yes, I should have done it just the same had 
the woman been old and ugly instead of youn 
and fair. As the ruffian was about to lay nid 
hand on the woman's shoulder I stepped bet» cen. 
** Hands off! What's the matter?” 
**Gorra! it's you, Doc, is it?” (1 was piet- 
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tr well known in that quarter.) ‘* Th’ ole story 
—fine folks as thinks the world owes ‘em a livin’ 
‘rhout payin’. I’m ruff nuff, but honest. I ony 
want wot'’s mine.” 

‘« Leave it to me, Gallagher. I will see that 
nothing is taken away, and make a visit to the 
sick man too. You can trust me, surely ?” 

** All right, Doc, if yer say 50. Haul off, Tim. 
Sorry, marm, special if yere one of the Docs 
friends.” 

The woman had disappeared without a word. 
T went up the crazy staircase, guided by some 
instinct through the strange dark passage-ways. 
A ray of light showed through a crevice. ‘The 
door vielded to my touch. It was an incongru- 
ous sight. Without, all the filth and horror of 
a cul-de-sac; within, all that love could dictate 
and money purchase for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of an invalid. Hot-house flowers and fruit, 
wines and jellies, every thing to tempt the ap- 
petite; lovely books and pictures; a cashmere 
dressing-gown and slippers on the luxurious arm- 
ehair; and on the bed the whilom wearer, who, 
it needed nu professional eye to discern, would 
never wear them more, 

A face and form attenuated to the last degree, 
the skin wearing the ghastly hue resulting from 
habitual and excessive use of opium, thick white 
rurls, a beard almost patriarchal in its silvery 
jength, large black eyes that in life as in death 
held their own secret, impenetrable and pene- 
trating. Ah, the clew was in my hands! So 
changed, and,yyet the same—Johnston Blake! 
‘Then whose the woman’s voice? I did not turn. 
lcould not. Thought was maddening. Did she 
recognize me? Were we two standing side by 
side once more? Was thie our meeting after 
ten long years ? 

I spoke at last, quietly ahd simply, as thongh 
the dying man were John Brown, whom I had 
visited daily for a year. 

‘*It will be over very soon—before morning, 
I think. ~He is not suffering.” 

Thank you.” 

‘“Is there any one you can ask to stay with 
you?” 

No one.” 

‘“Then I will remain. You ought not to be 
alone. He may need more than you when the 
influence of the narcotic passes away.” 

Thank vou.” 

While I spoke I drew the arm-chair nearer the 
fire, and led the weary girl to it. She was too 
exhausted, too numb with fatigue, to do other 
than passively submit. I poured out a glass of 
wine and held it to her lips. She swallowed it 
with difficulty, and almost before the glass was 
replaced on the light stand she was asleep. 

We three—the dying man, the sleeping girl, 
and one who watched and waited, endeavoring 
vainly to read the story of ten long years, so dif- 
ferent, alas! in heir speeding from all I had fan- 
cied! ‘The face was changed, indeed, but the 
beauty was nobler than of yore. ‘The Clytie fore- 
head was the same, but the mass of golden hair 
wasecarelessly twisted and secured, as if to get 
rid of a trouble only. The roses had given place 
to lilies in her face, and the lines about the mouth 
told of struggle and victory. She too had suf- 
fered. How many chapters there were still for 
ine to read! 

The night wore on. The sleeper stirred not; 
the dving woke not. Fainter grew his pulse, 
feebler his breath. I closed the white lids over 
the staring black eyes, and straightened the cold 
limbs. An hour after midnight Nora woke. 
She said, ‘‘ Is he sleeping still ?” 

Yes,” I answered, ‘*sill the great awaken- 
ing.” 

There was no crying or lamentation over the 
dead, 1 fancied the life had been too hard for 
that. 

There was nothing to be done till daylight, 
and those long hours—it seems impossible in the 
relating—but tnose long hours were spent in list- 
ening to a quiet history of the ten years since, in 
a great financial crisis, the bubble of Johnston 
Blake's colossal fortune burst, and he and his 
beautiful danghter sank once more beneath the 


tide of social life into the obscurity misfortune - 


welcomes. 

‘* It was the trouble and the real poverty that 
tanght me to know myself. Every thing was 
given up to the creditors except a few jewels 
that had been my mother’s. ‘Their sale support- 
el us for some time, oh, in such a very humble 
way! ‘Then papa’s health failed, and he—he 
needed so much. He had always been used to 
delicate wavs and things. It was then I began 
to write, secretly at first, for I knew that failure 
would have mortified him afterward. I kept the 
odd name I had chosen, for in a sense it was my 
own. Papa came to San Francisco hoping to 
collect a large debt of honor. ‘The disappoint- 
ment was too much; after that his mind failed 
rapidly, but he never realized that he was poor, 
for I never let him want for any thing. He has 


‘‘You are Aron Kebla. I am the editor for | and navy, I would disobey him in time of war.” 


whom you have writen and copied. I have 
been looking for you for three weeks. There is 
plenty of work when you are fit for it. After 
the funeral, to which I will attend, I will see 
that vou have a suitable hume.”’ 

**'Thank vou.” 

A quiet hand-shake, and we parted. 

Was it credible that Nora Blake should not 
have recognized me? 

As I waited at the Tahama for a cup of coffee 
I caught a glimpse of myself in the full-length 


-mirror. It did not seem so strange after all. 


Ten years, a flowing beard, and gray hair will 
disguise any man. ‘Then, too, she was absorbed 


_ and preoccupied, not looking for, much less ex- 
_ pecting me, while I had never ceased thinking 


not been out of this room for three years. Things | 


werent so bad outside when we came here. 
‘© While he had it to give he was lavish to me. 


I was only too happy to work in return. I owe | 


more to him than you can guess. Hts choice 
books we never parted with, and when—and 
when (it is useless to conceal what you must 
know )—when not under the influence of opium, 
he was very kind, and poured forth the wealth 
of his mind as freely as he had done his gold. 

‘* ile was educated at Oxford for the Church, 
but things went wrong. 
mother. ‘They were never married. His family 
disowned him as well as her, and I—I haven't a 
friend in the world.” 

‘* What do you propose to do?” 

‘*] must find some decent place, I suppose, 
and then I can support myself—at least, if I can 
get again the work | gave up when papa was 60 
sick.” 

‘* That you can count on with certainty.” 

** How do you know any thing about it?” 


ie ran away with my ) 


of her; and to have met her at last seemed only 
one more leaf turned in the volume of life. 

Breakfast over, my office work claimed me till 
late. It was necessary to take out papers for the 
burial of Johnston Blake. The detail took time. 
It was midnight when I reached my rooms, stiil 
undecided whether to reveal myself to Nora, 
with the chance of her rejecting with scorn 
any assistance I might offer. Sooner or later 
she would discover the truth and shrink from 
me. Would she? Must she know? 

No one in all California knew of my wife. 
Who were to busy themselves about us? If 
Nora loved me once, she loved me stil]. I 
would wait just a little while, and then we would 
speak of Conway Meadows. A woman forgives 
the man she loves fur loving her not wisely but 
too well. « 

Henrietta Marston is dead to me. Twenty 
long years of bondage, and not yet free! ‘Tied 
to the woman I hate! Yes. But as yet with- 
out sin. Offer the insult and stain of your love 
to the woman you honor and revere, and your 
life becomes a lie, her love a reproach. 

Through the long silent hours I sat there in 
the darkness and stillness till the victory was 
won. Thank Heaven, it was won. before, by 
the light of the early dawn, I saw on my table a 
packet that had been awaiting me. With a shud- 
der of reluctance I broke the seals. I had ree- 
ognized the superscription as Gaston Marston's, 
and dreaded lest the inclosure should be one of 
the dreary, wretched letters to be spared which 
I had sacrificed so much. 

Was the devil playing me tricks? Was I 
awake or dreaming? Sane or insane myself? 
My wife was dead, and I1—/J was free! She 
had been dead three months; the letter had mis- 
carried... There had been a glimmer of reason 
just at the last, and she had said, ** Tell Louis I 
am sorry I have lived so long!" 

I never was much of a praying man, but one 
great strong prayer went up into heaven as the 
sun rose above the clouds that skirted the heori- 
zon and dissipated the earth-born mists. 

Oh, the sweet lovely home I would make for 
my darling across the bay on the hill-side! I 
had often pictured it to myself in my day-dreams, 
and now it was to be a reality. 

After the funeral we put up the books and 
little things Nora wished to keep. ‘The sale of 
the furniture paid the old debts, and I told her 
I had found a home for her with a widow lady 
who kept house in a quiet way. I was sure of 
good Mrs. Lord's fidelity and tact. 

It was a quiet drive to Oaklands. I was too 
happy for words. My rose-bud was gently swell- 
ing, and its fragrance and sweetness would one 
day be my own. I would not hasten its blos- 
soming by a single word. 

Every thing was as nearly perfect as I had 
planned. _ After tea we strolled together under 
the shadow of the elms to the little brook that 
bubbled among the leaves with its own sweet 
song of love and gladness. The light had been 
breaking gradually upon Nora’s heart and mem- 
ory. I knew it as we rode in silence side by 
side, but I made.no sign. We paused in the 
flickering shade, wath the water/#lewing at our 
feet, as once before a on whose 
rippling waves the fallen aehad tloated out 
of sight less swiftly than our short dream of bliss. 

Once more I took her hand. Once more the 
great ‘gray eyes were raised to mine. ‘* Nora, 
I love you. lam not poor. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

She did not turn away. The weariness and 
bewilderment had passed forever from her face, 
and in their stead a happy look of perfect trust 
and love crowned her with glory. nce more 
the golden curls lay on my breast, and the sweet 
tremulous lips, so soft and warm, returned the 
gentle kiss I pressed upon their dewy freshness. 
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VJ ANUARY. 
Sunday, 81.—Sexagesima Sunday. 

FEBRUARY. 
Tuesday, 2.—Pnrification B. V. M. 


Sunday, 7.—Quinqnagesima Sunday. 
Wednesday, 10.—Ash-Wednesday. 
Sunday, 14.—First Sunday in Lent. 
Wednesday, 17 


Friday, 19. » Ember-Daya. 
Saturday, 20. 
Sunday, %1.—Second Sunday in Lent. 


Wednesday, 74.—St. Matthiaa. 
Sunday, %&8.—Third Sunday in Lent. 


Ir an abstract furnished by cable of Jous 
Henry Newman's reply to Mr. GLapstone be 
correct, that distinguished writer draws a dis- 
tinction between spiritual and secular obedi- 
ence to the papacy. “If,” he says, “ Parlia- 
ment should pass an act compelling Catholics 
to attend Protestant service once a week, and 


He confesses that some of his co-religionists 
have in past years “stretched truths until they 
were near snapping, and have done their best to 
set the house on fire, leaving others to extin- 
guish the flames.” 


The Conference in Baltimore of Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians, held with the view to 
the establishment of closer fraternal relations, 
has been without result. The Southern com- 
mittee demanded a farther withdrawal of those 
deliverances of the Northern Assemblies which 
have been displeasing to them. The Northern 


' committee were unwilling to recommend to- 


their Assembly te make any additional expres. 
sions. The proceedings, which were private, 
will, it is said, be given soon to the public. 


Bishop CoLenso left England for Natal on 
Christmas-day. He declined to preach for Dean 
STANLEY in Westminster Abbey, for the reason 
that he did not wish, during the last days of his 
stay in England, to be an occasion of conten- 
tion. 

The Rev. COLEMAN has been elected 
Bishop of the new diocese of Northern Wiscon- 
sin, Which takes the name of Fond du Lac. Of 
the bishop elect the Church Journal says: “If 
unflagging energy, wise conduct of affairs, and a 
devout life are the proper qualities to adorn the 
episcopate, we may well hope-that the election 
will be confirmed, and the nomination. accept- 
ed.’’ The Rev. Dr. Scarnoroven will be con- 
secrated Bishop of Southern New Jersey on 
February 2 


A curious blunder was committed in the cable 
dispatch announcing the deposition of Bishop 
Maktin. It made him an-Engtlish instead of a 
German prelate. The event was not unexpected, 
us the bishop is most violent in his opposition 
to the ecclesiastical laws of the empire. 


In his Christmas address to the cardinals the 
Pope referred with much satisfaction to the re- 


cent conversion of the Queen-Dowager of Bava- 


tlie Pope should forbid them, I would obey the | 


Pope, notthe law. If I were a soldier or sailor, 
and the Po 1 Catholics leave the army 


| 


ria. ‘“‘Is it not a triumph,” he said, *‘to see a 
conversion to Catholicism ofa personage in high 
position, and the many others who have followed 
the example?’ The London. Times mentions a 
report that the daughter of Baron WERTHER, the 


_ German embassador at Constantinople, has also 


become a pervert to Romanisim. 


Tn accordance with previous appointment, the 
committees of the Southern Presbyterian and 
the Reformed Chusches met in this city on Jan- 
uary 15 to settle the details of a plan of co-opera- 
tion in Christian work. The departments in the 
conduct of which it is contemplajgd that the 
two bodies shal) unite are missions, education, 
and publication. The committee of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church is composed of the 
Rev. Dr. B. M. Pater, of New Orleans, the Rev. 
Dr. WriL1aM Brows, of Richmond, the Rev. Dr. 
R. WILson, of Columbia, South Carolina, 
the Rev. Dr. R. K. Smoot, the Rev. W. H. Smitn, 
of Tennessee, General A. M. Scares, of North 
Carolina, and Major T. K. Krrgpatrick, of Vir- 
ginia. The Reformed Church was represented 
by the Rev. Dr. Gansg, Rev. Dr. E. T. Corwin, 
the Rev. De A. B. Van Zanprt, Rev. Dr. A. G. 
VERMILYE, the Rev. Dr. W. R. Gorpon, the Rev. 
Dr. W. Ormiston, the Rev. Dr. W. J. R. Tayior, 
the Rey. Dr. P. D. Van CLeer, and the Rev. Dr. 
P. Pe.tz, Elders F. Huenson, W. J. Bacon, 
and 8. R. W. Hearu. 


Among the valuable lectures delivered to the 
students of the Union Theological Seminary this 
winter are those of the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Stoxxa, of 
Brooklyn, on extemporaneous speaking. He Is 
himself an example of an eminent divine becom- 
ing an extemporizer at a rather late period of 
life, as it were, by accident. Occupying, during 
the oe of his church, the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, he was compelled, in addressing 
the large audiences there assembled, to dispense 
with the use of u anuscript. The result was sur- 
— and gratifying both to himself and his 
Dr. has since continued the 

abit. 


Dr. WILDIAM dleNRY FURNESS, whose clegant 
and various culture has given bim a distinguish- 
ed rank among American ministers, has been 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Philadelphia 
for tifty years. Next to him in the long duration 
of bis pastorate is the Rev. Dr. Jonw Cnam- 
BERS, Presbyterian. There are but two Unita- 
rian churches in Philadelphia, the second being 
in the suburb of Germantown. 


It will be remembered that a seminary was 
established in England for the training of Ro- 
man Catholic priests to labor among the freed- 
men of the United States. Dr. Vacenan, Bishop 
of Salford, has recently sailed for this country 
on a tour of inspection through the Southern 
States. 


The visit of the Shah of Persia has effected a 
change both in the externals and the spirit of 
Mohammedan life in his dominions. According 

‘to the Cologne (Gazette, shoes are now worn by 

the followers of the Prophet, ‘‘ the baggy trow- 
sers are reduced,”* the face is shaved, and the 
style of attire is a mixture of the Oriental and 
European. There is less of the old fanaticism 
visible, and Christian missionaries have more 
liberty. Foreign residents from Europe are 
contracting marriage alliances with the daugh- 
ters of Armenian Christians. 


A Women’s Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Church im America has been organ- 
ized. The Women’s Board of the Congregation- 
al Charches held its seventh annual meeting in 
Boston January 5. The receipts of the year 
were reported to be $67,419. This board has 
forty-nine missionaries under its care. 


The Rev. CuHares New, of the Methodist Mis- 
sion in East Africa, reports that, despite the late- 
ly made treaty, slavery flourishes on that side of 
the continent as much as ever before. Under 
date of November 2 he writes: ‘* The institution 
among the native population remains untouch- 
ed, except as regards the open sale of slaves in 
the market. Any trader can sell as many as he 
pleases upon his own land, provided he sur- 
rounds it with a fence of some kind. Whercver 


I go I see and hear the.same horrors that pre- 
vailed years ago—cbained gangs, manacied and 
fettered individuals, the clank, clank, clank of 
irons, the grip of the stocks, the thud of the 
stick. The screams of the afflicted fall on the 
ear every day....Zanzibar is as well stocked 
with slaves as ever, and it is likely to be so, the 
circumstances being such as they are.”’ 


Father O’ Keerre has eighteen snits pending, 
all of which have grown out of the troubles over 
the Callan schools. An Erglish paper suggests 
that a special act of Parliament be passed * for 
the double purpose of compensating Father 
©’ Keerre for the injuries which, partly by acci- 
dent and partly by design, have fallen upon 
him,’’ and of patting an end to protracted liti- 
pation. 


The “Black Missionary” is the name given by 
Universalists to their advertised statement of 
doctrinal principles which is now seen frequent- 
ly in the secular papers. The effect of this em- 
ployment of printer's ink they report to be most 
encouraging. Small congregations of scarce a 
hundred persons have been increased seven and 
ten fold. 


The Jesuits who have been expelled from Bra- 
zil sailed on the 28th of December fer Englaud. 

The Examiner and Chronicle of this city says 
of the table of Baptist statistics for 1874: “It 
shows such an ‘aleaied along the whole line’ 
of bottom figures as calls for special recognition 
and thanksgiving. Our denomination througch- 
out the United States bas gained in the year 58 
associations, 490 churches, 756 ordained minis- 
ters, and 127,652 members—making the present 
grand totals {45 associations, 21,510 churches, 
13.354 ordained ministers, and 1,4961.171 ‘church 
members, of whom 102,496 were received by bap- 
tisim the past year.”’ 

According to this same anthority, the ratio of 
Baptists te the population of the United States 
was, in 1S@), 1 to 30; itis now 1 to 23. This fact 
proves, what has so frequently been demon- 
strated, that in our country the growth of the 
churches in members outruns as to its rate the 
increase of the total populatipn. 

StrrossMAYER, Bishop of Bosnia and Sirmium, 
who during the Vatican Council was one of the 
most active opposers of the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility, but has Stace signified his submission, 
has been visiting the Pope. 


The attempt to compromise the case of Jen- 
KINS against Cook, mentioned In this Intelli- 
gence last week, has fujled. It will be tried in 
the Courtof Arches, where the necessary papers 
have already been forwarded. 


The Swiss National Council on the 14th of 
December voted on the ** Civil Registration and 
Marriage” Bill. The minority dented the right 
of the Confederation to make civil marriage ob- 
ligatory, but the Council voted against this view 
by 72 to 37. 


Active preparations are already making for 
the holding of the next ** Church Congress”’ of 
ministers and members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. I[t will assemble in Philadelphia 
in the fall of 1875. It is expected that the bish- 
op of the diocese will preside. 

Among the fruits of Christian missions may 
be mentioned the recent publication of the new 
dictionary of the Chinese language by Dr. WiLL 
1aMS, formerly in the service of the American 
Board, but now secretary of legation «to the 
United States governmentin China. This work, 
now finished, after eleven years of labor, con- 
tains 10,40 articles, and is said to be exceeding- 
ly clear and copious in its definitions. 


The **Committee of Privileces’’ of the British 
Wesleyan Conference have taken the opinions 
of legal counsel on the right of the Vicar of 
Owston and the Bishop of Lincoln to refuse to 
Mr. Keer the privilege of describing himeelf as 
“Revy.”’ on his child’s grave-stone, Counsel 
have given an opinion in favor of Mr. Kerr. 
The vicar has been asked, therefore, to with- 
draw his objection, with the alternative pre 
sented of proceedings in court. 


On the question of the rotary eldership, as a 


substitute for the life term of ruling élders tn 
the Presbyterian Church, twetity-seven Preshy- 
teries have veted in the affirmative and twelve 
in the negative. . 


The Week of Prayer was well observed in New 
York, Brooklyn, and other cities. Meetings 
were held every day in the Reformed churches 
on Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first and Forty- 
eighth streets, New York. On Sunday, Janu- 
ary 10, a united communion service was cele- 
brated in Brooklyn, in which members of the 
Presbyterian, Reformed, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, and Baptist Churches participated. The 
Baptists were principally represented by the pas- 
tor and members of the Lee Avenue Church. 


The going over from Ireland to England of so 
many of the clergy of the late State Church with 

ockets fall of commutation money is explained 
* a recently published report of a committee 
of the Irish Episcopal“Synod. There werd in 
Ireland 2160 clergymen; only 1400 were need- 
ed. State patronage had “‘kept up a full staff 
of highly paid bishops, deans, archdeacons, ca- 
thedral chapters, and parochial clergy’’ in dis- 
tricts where, the Protestant population was a 
mere handful in the midst of multitades of Cath- 
olics. As many as 760 clergymen were upon 
disestablishment to be got rid of. All the cler- 
gy were allowed by the state to commute for 
the full value of their incomes. The commuta- 
tion money was paid over to the Irish Synod. 
The Synod, however, compounded with such of 
the clergy who preferred to be paid in full on 
terms which left a surplus of money for church 
endowment. As a result, out of the 2160 Irish 
clergy, 2061 have commuted for —— by 
the Synod, and 736 have taken the full value of 
their livings. There was paid to these last the 
aum of £1,146,57% The Church has as the be- 
ginning of an endowment fund the sum of 
21,085,422. According to the Dean of Cork, 
there are still 300 clergymen over the number 
required in the Irish Church. 
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PRESIDENT GRANT AND HIS 
ASSAILANTS. 


Ten years ago the armies of the people were 
closing around Richmond, and amidst a general 
clamor of rage and despair from all the adherents 
of slavery and rebellion, the patience and the 
courage of Grant and SHERIDAN were steadily 
sapping the last defenses of treason. No pre 
text had been left untried, no threats nor open 
defiance spared, to draw them off from their ap 
proaching victory. ‘The opposition press teemed 
with calumny and detraction, and opposition 
leaders encouraged resistance at Richmond, and 
labored to stir up riot and disorder in the North. 
There were great meetings held to denounce 
General GRanT, to cut off the supplies of the 
army, to menace the administration, and to 
shake the credit of the nation. The most.noted 
Republican journal of New York, under some 
occult influence, began to speak of compromise 
even to the perpetuation of slavery. There was 
doubt and even despair in many timid but still 
patriotic minds. Many noted opposition leaders 
now in office plainir desired the success of 
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[FROM THE NEW VORK TRIBUNE. 


BAYONETS AND 


S1x,—Now that KELLOGG proposes to decide 
who shall belong to the Lowssiana Legislature, and 
ts backed by the United Slates Army, might not 
President GRANT belter decide who shall belon: 
to the next Congress, and enforce his decision by 
five or six regiments of United States troops, 
commanded by that truthful and just man, Gen- 
eral SHERIDAN, and remove all regularly clectéd 
members to make place for the CASEYS or DENTS? 
Lf he insists on fighting it out on this line, some 
one will play BRUTUS to jus CAESAR without fail, 


which, by-the-way, would be a great blessing to 


NEW York, January 7, 1875. 
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To the Editor of the “ Tribune :” 
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“WHICH MEANS NOTHING.”"—New Trisone, January 12, 1875. 
ADVERTISING FOR AN ASSASSIN OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Davis, and the revival of that barbarous and 
cruel aristocracy which had driven the Southern 
States into a ruinous rebellion. <A secret asso- 
ciation had been-formed, with agents in most of 
the Northern cities, pledged to excite a counter- 
revolution, and resolute to bring tire and the 
sword into the heart of New York or Cincinnati. 
‘There were threats of assassination, and men 
prepared tor any desperate extremity. And the 
most bitter and dangerous foes of Lixcoty and 
(;ranr were no longer the perishing and dis- 
heartened Confederates within the lines of Rich- 
mond, but their active adherents without, who 
labored to divert the nation from the support of 
its armies in the field. Yet one sure reliance 
General Grant found never to fail him amidst 
the clamor and the calumnies of a thousand as- 
sailants: the people felt that he was their truest 
friend. They had watched his conduct with ap- 


' probation; they gave their treasures and their 


lives lavishly to his support. Richmond fell 
amidst the acclamations of the working-men of 
Europe and America, the republic was saved, 
and the progress of the New World assured. 
Never was a victory more generously used, or 


: 
a fallen rebellion more tenderly treated. ‘Tv the 
generous but misguided Lex and his soldiers the 
victors strove to seem only brothers in arms. No 
punishment awaited the most active and guilty 
insurgent; no painful retribution such as buro- 
pean governments are accustomed to impose in 
similar events. The nation turned at once to 
heal the woes of civil war by an unbounded char- 
ity, to feed the starving South from its own «i 
minished resources, to build up its cities, to re 
vive its trade, renew its productiveness, and to 
forget that a momentary strife had divided those 
who were still the members of a common family 
of freemen. Nor has this liberal and natural 
policy ever been departed from through the brief 
period that has fled so rapidly by since Richmond 
fell and Grant restored the vigor of the republic. 
There has been a constant effort on the part of 
the zeneral government to win the rebellions dis- 
trict to a better spirit by forbearance and almost 
excessive moderation. It has looked on patient- 
ly while a violent and mischievous minority in 
almost every Southern State has violated all the 
duties of good citizenship, and driven away knowl- 
edge. progress, and reform; it has been forced 
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AWFUL CALAMITY. IB 
The Wild 
Animals Broken A 
Loose from Central & 
Park. 
TERRIBLE SCENES OF 
MUTILATION. 
A Shocking 
Sabbath Carnival of 
Death. 
SAVAGE BRUTES AT 
LARGE, 


The Killed and Wounded. 
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MORAL OF WHULE. 


IT IS A HUGE HOAX. 


to see without redress thé rights and livesvef its 
supporters placed in peril from the Ohio to the 
Gulf: it has watched silently while banditti” 

for no name can be more appropriate to such 
deeds and such men—and troops of assassins for 
newriv ten have ered Kentucky ana ‘Ten- 
nessee with deeds of violence, established ‘a pure 
tvranny in Georgia, and filled Louisiana with a 
<necession of horrors. Im the latter State only 
has the government interfered, because there the 
rehels chose to raise the question of the right of 
the nation to interfere, and have made the case 
of Louisiana a test case for all the Southern 
States. For the points involved in this matter 
are exactly those that were supposed to have been 
decided at Richmond. FPortions of the State, 
as General Suertpay plainly shows, have fallen 
into the hands of real ‘**banditti.” ‘The ruf- 
fians of Shreveport seek to control the govern- 
ment. The Shreveport Times inspires their move- 
ments. and if the national arm was withdrawn, 
Lonisiana would be an independent community 
ruled by the marderers of Coushatta or Grant 
Parish. In other words, the question raised in 
Lonisiana is whether a band of rioters may seize 
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upon a State government by violence and intim- 
idation, and defy the United States officers when 
thev insist upon obedience to the law. 

** Perfidy and cruelty,” says a great historian, 
‘are the distinguishing traits of a barbarous 
race.” Of the cruelty of the dangerous classes 
at the South the last ten vears have given fearfal 
proofs; of their perfidy it should be the first aim 
of sensible men to beware. ‘They profess to obey 
the national government, but who can trust the 
professions of those to whom murder is a ¢om- 
mon pastime, and/obedience to the law unknown ? 
It is the extravagant error of some of our North- 
ern contemporaries to look upon the less civ- 
ilized Southern States as 
bling our own, and capable of being governed 
with equal mildness ; those who have examined 
the real condition of Louisiana or Georgia know 
that it resembles rather society as it may have 
existed five hundred years ago in England, or as 
it lives to-day in ‘portions of Italy and Spain. 
That sacredness of human life which has ever 


communities resem- | 


| nestly to protect the weak and the suffering in 


| Louisiana, and is firmly resolved that the mur- 


derers of Coushatta and Colfax shall neither es- 
cape a just punishment nor bring utter ruin to 
their perishing State. If this is an error, it is 
so veninl a one that it will probably be shared 
by the great majority of his countrymen. The 
people can not be deceived, and should the ruf- 
fians of Coushatta or any of their Northern allies 
proceed to execute their threats, a living wall 
of faithful hearts and manly breasts will gather 
around their country’s chief defender, reaching 
from Maine to Oregon, and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, that not all the rage of the White League 
nor the fiercest shafts of rival politicians can 


pierce. 


been the chief mark of advancing civilization is | 


nowhere to be found in lands where slavery has 
corrupted the people, and it will be many years 
before education and the°force of public opinion 
shall have wholly eradicated from the South its 
dangerous class.- A reluctant witness, one of 
the correspondents of the New York Zimes, 
writing* from Columbus, Georgia, confirms at 
last what has often been stated in these articles 
of the painful condition of Southern society, and 
savs, ** In Georgia and Alabama, at least in that 
section bordering on the Chattahoochee Kiver, it 
is not usual to keep a white murderer in jail.” 
He adds that within the past eighteen months 
fourteen white- men have been murdered in thé 
neighborhood of Columbus alone. ‘The murder- 
ers were at once released on bail, were received 
as usual in society, and all escaped punishment 
through the influence of family connections or 
the venality of the courts. ‘ But if the murder of 
white men is looked upon as so venial an offense 
in these lawless districts, it is easy to conceive 
that the tortures and death of a multitude of 
harmless negroes wll scarcely be noticed by 
the superior race. ‘It is plain that the massacre 
of Coushatta would be to the people of Shreve- 
port only a morning's sport. 7 

Connected with the savage cruelty of this rul- 
ing class at the South is their shameless and au- 
davious cunning. ‘They deny every thing, spread 
false rumors, talk of oppression, claim the sym- 
pathy of the Northern Democracy, fill the news- 
papers with calumnies against Republican Gov- 
ernors, and assail the Pfesident and the admin- 
istration with a ferocious bitterness that indicates 
both*their hatred and their fear. _Yet the mur- 


derers of Coushatta and Grant Parish, of Teche | 


Parish and New Orleans, must hear almost with 
a grim smile that their rude cunning and daring 
falsehoods have found any credence in the more 
civilized part of the country ; that their violent 
attempt to seize on the government of Louisiana 
has béen countenanced by any honest or humane 
men; that a great meeting has been held in the 
city of New York to sustain them in their new 
rebellion ; and that respectable citizens have been 
so far deluded by their pretenses as to look upon 
them as the victims of Republican oppression, 
and join in a fierce denunciation of the tyranny 
of Graxt and SHerrpan. With what peals of 
‘ribald laughter must they learn that their rude 
inventions are repeated by respectable journals ; 
that the Northern Democracy is willing to as- 
sume the responsibility of their crimes, and shield 
them from a swift justice; that a venerable poet 


is prepared to chant their praises as the martyrs | ey i 
an artist of ability, fairly rivaling the most 


of freedom; that astute lawyers uphold their 
usurpations, and Irish judges defend the cause 
of rampant murder; that even some reputable 
Germans have been deceived by their hypocrit- 
ical complaints; and that all the followers of 
Tweep and Sweeny have once more crept out 
into the public eye from their hiding-places, no 
longer conscious of the general detestation, to 
join in the assault upon the nation’s defenders ! 

The patience and kindliness which President 
Grant and Ins administration have shown in all 
their conduct toward the rebellious South through 
their whole term of office—their careful absti- 
nence from all military interference in the re- 
volted States, except where actual murder and 
riot forced themh to intervene—their generosity 
to unhappy Louisiana in its recent disasters, when 
a large part of its peop'e were fed by the public 
charity—their willing: ess to confer offices and 
emoluments on every loyal native of the South— 
their firmmess ana discretion, will, we think, be 
remembered by the nation, if not by enraged and 
rival politicians ; and it is certain that the judg- 
ment of future-ages will decide that no policy 
could have been devised more likely to heal the 
wounds of the sutfering section than those plans 
of education and internal improvement which 
Republican legislators have impressed deeply 
upon the Southern States. In response to this 
lenient treatment, what return have the Republic- 
an party and President Grant received? Fu- 
ture ages will hear with shame and sorrow the 
reply. His life is openly threaténed by the as- 
sassins of the South whom he has striven to tame 
and subdue, A journal in New York plainly 
demands his assassination. He is called tyrant 
or dictator, and assailed with all the ribald terms 
the White League of the South or their Northern 
allies can devise. He on whose life once rested 
the fate of freedom before Riclimond, whose arm 
saved the nation in the midst of a thousand foes, 
who is the defender of the rights of the working- 
men of every land, is now assailed once more 
by the terrible minions of slavery at home and 
abroad, and by their d.luded followers at the 
North and the South. At the recent meeting in 
New York, when Grant's name was mentioned, 
there was a cry, ‘“‘Hanghim!” Hang him!” 
And grave men sat looking on, and made no re- 
monstrance! And for what? Why do they 


eck his life? 


Because he has labored ear- 


It is instructive to review the histories of many 
of the men who gathered at the recent meeting 
in New York to assail the fame and threaten the 
ruin of the conqueror of Richmond. Many of 
them were the same violent partisans who ten 
years ago were laboring to starve the national 
armies in the field and snatch the Confederacy 
from the grasp of Grant and SHERIDAN. 
were noted reactionary politicians to-wtom slav- 
ery was once dear, and who had now come to- 
gether to avenge its fall; there were the chiefs 
ot the ultramontane faction in New York; there 
were noted rebels who were once fighting against 
the armies of the republic; there was the sec- 
retary of Jerrerson Davis, now pensioned by 
its Mayor upon the diminished revenues of our 
city; there, possibly, was Quincy, the former 
keeper of the Libby prison, who is also main- 
tained at the cost of New York; there was an 
array of much that must have shocked every 
patriotic heart; there Kfrnan declared that he 
was present in spirit—an assurance scarcely 
needed ; and there in spirit were present every 
Ku-Klux and every ruffian of the South. There, 
listening to the subtle denunciation of the Presi- 


dent by a practiced advocate, whose argument | 


would have beet more effective had it been 
founded upon facts, sat a thick array of the Cro- 
Kers and Kev_rys of Tammany Hall. ‘There 
were many honest and just men, misled, no 
doubt, by the daring fictions of the Southern 
Leaguers. But one thing was wanting: the 
heart of the people was not there. It still beats 
full of grateful confidence for him whom the 
country owns as its truest friend since Wasu- 
IncToN, and in whose honesty and sincerity, 
foresight and prudence, it trusts as firmly now 
as it did when, ten years ago, it shielded him 
from the hatred of a thousand foes until Ri¢h- 
mond fell. LAWRENCE, 


A GREAT TRIUMPH. 


Cory of the Judges’ Report in Depart- 
ment I, Group 3, at the 43d Exhibition of 
the American Institute, held@& the City of 
New York, October, 1774. 

No. 627. pages other Photographs. 

Wa. Kurtz, Madison Square, 23d Street, 
New York. 

The photographs exhibited by this artist 
are the best produced in this country, and 
it is but a repetition of former praise to par- 
ticularize the success attained in different 
branches. 

It is not only as a photographer that he 
is deserving of mention. His crayon draw- 
ing of a lady, No.4, in which photography 
has in no way been applied, shows him to be 


- 


skillful of those who make that branch of 
portraiture a specialty. 


To no one person more than to Mr. KURTz | 


_ are photographers indebted for the general 


| to raise photography, wi 
_ bilities, toward the more perfect art of the 


improvement that has marked the progress 
of photographic portraiture during the past 
ten years, 

The mechanical photographer was con- 
tent for a long while to photograph simply 
thatavhich was placed in frorit of the cam- 
era. 

Mr. KURTZ was among the first to recog- 

nize the necessity of introducing artistic 
knowledge into the photographic studio, 
and at an early day gave special attention 
to the preservation Of the modeling and 
middle tints of subjects, in greater delicacy 
than had hitherto been animated. 
» Skylights and backgrounds were rear- 
ranged, and he gave an impetus to the im- 
proveutent of niany details in his profession, 
all of which were sooner or later adupted by 
his fellow photographers. 

In the present exhibition, among other 
improvements 4s a very important one, in 
which there is given to the figure and the 
accessories of the picture bold relief from 
the background, thereby introducing qual- 
ities of perspective entirely new to this 
branch of photography. 

In consideration of his continued success, 
aud the fact that he is gonstantly striying 
h its limited capa- 


| portrait-painter, we would respectfully, sug- 


gest the award of the Medal of Taste. 
The Medal of Taste awarded. 
Cuas. WAGER HULL, General Supt., 
per JOHN W. CHAMBERS. 
Chairman of the Jury, GEORGE Baker. 
[ Com. 


“Nasal new edition of Dr. 
is now Persons desiring It ad- 
enclosing stamp, E. 20th St.,N. ¥.—[Com.] 


Therg- 


| ing bill. 


| 
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Agents wanted. Address 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW VOLUME.—THE ILLUSTRATED 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOUKNAL, January No., 
gives portraits of our new Postmaster-General; two 
Colored Bishops; Our Tell-Tale Lips; Death without 
Pain; Our Ears, and What They Signify; Connection 
of Mind and Body; Ethnology, Physiolo, y, Physiog- 
nomy, Psychology, &c. Only $0 cents, or $3 00 a year: 
Clubbed with either of Harper's for #600. Sent first 
post by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N N.Y. 


STOCKS and BONDS 


For Investors. If you want to Buy or Sell, write 
to W. H. WEEKS, Banker, 178 Broadway, New 
York. Information Free. Your account i 
invited. No speculative business transacted. 
H E largest stock of stylieh Bnsiness Suits j in America 
is on exhibition at the Northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Cana) Street, New York. ALDWIN THE 
CLoTHter sells at one price, and C. 0. D. to all. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), b 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
_ Special price to dealers. 


$15 SHOT GUN, 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Punch, and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O.D., with privilege to examine before pay- 
Send stamp for circular to P. POW ELL & 
SON, Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cinéinnati, O. 


PRINTS FITS 


Family Printer fr ards & Cloth Diamond 
Pre or Carde Circuldre $5 rer 
25015. GOLDINC4&Co y* Boston 
RAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards.@c. An article (hat every- 


w body should Aave. Alphabets of type to print 
any name, business or adgress Very proft- 
Phy able, amusing and instructive af the young 


alphabets. NO, with 

bets. Type Case, Ink an pa included. De- 

livered anywhere by mail free. Agents wanted 
DING & Co..14 Boston: 


BABIES. 


All articles for young children. Ask to see the new 
shirred Velvet Bonnet. 
EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADW AY and 13 E. 19th St. 


KALDENBERG’S 
Meerschaums. 


The largest variety of PIPES, ClI- 
GAR-HOLDERS, AMBER JEWEL- 
RY, BEADS, &c. 
suitable for Holiday Presents, at my three stores, 86 
BROADWAY, between 13th and 14th Sts., 4 426 JOHN 
St., and Cor. JOHN & NASSAU. Sendfor Price-lists, &c. 


RHIND’S Patent Safety 


No more Accidents, t=: 


falling from the table before breaking, and can not be 
filled while burning. Price $2 00. Patent Extinguish- 
er’s Burner, 85c. ; yaid. Send for Circular. 

NFORTH & "New York. 
97 Broadway, New Y 


Lovesor's New Srvie Giass CUTTER AND 


Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. It is 
worth more than its cost if only used once. Sent to your address 
in @ peat box, prepaid, on receipt of H cents and stamp, by 
ALVAN L. LovEsor, 24 WASHINGTON Boston. Mass. 
Heware of worthless imitations. Li discount tu dealers. 


HARTSHORN SELF- ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances, Models and terms sent 
to trade. 
STEWART HARTSHORN,4AS6 Broadway, N. Y. 


~The Cincinnati W eekly Star, 


Including postage and the finely- iNustrated Star Al- 
manac, #1 00 per year. Anti-Monopoly--The 
Granger’s Papere«containing 8 large pages of 
excellent reading-matter. The farmer, merchant, and 
mechanic in any part of the country will find this the 
best of the weokilan, to say nothing of the low price. 
Agents are offered inducements superior to any thing 
heretofore attempted. Specimen copie s free. Address 
“THE STAR,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IMITATION 
Watches, American style, 8 
at$is; 60z., $15; 50z., $13; 
#12. Vest Chains, $2, $3, 
and to match. Sent, C.O.D., 
by Send stamp for illus- 
trated circular. No Agents. 
Collins Metal Watch Factory, 
885 Broadway, New York. 


Box 3696. 


The INFALLIBLE BGG-TESTER 


A simple devi 
is good or bad. 


showing at a glance whether an egg 
in every family. No excuse 


for using or purchasing stale eggs. Sent to any ad- | 


dress, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stamp. Spe- 
cial terms to dealers. Address . A. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 


the PARLOR. Send 

a stamp for 8-page Price - List, 

or for 120-page Ilus- 

trated Catalogue. HARTZ ical 
Repository, 850 Broadway, New 


fork. 


THE NEW NOVELTY 


SEND 50 FOR SAMPLE 


NEVERS & Co. CHICAGO | 


22 i. ._.MADI ON 
| Larcest Astortment. 


Finest Stock. 
g Send for — 
A. J. FISHER, ' 98 Nassau Street, New Yor 


O\PERA, Field, and Marine Glasses, Barome ters, 
&c. Send stam for illustrated catalo W holesale 
and Retail. Roar. Menritt & Sone, ater St., N.Y. 


GAME BELT. 


Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & Cv., St. Louis, Mo. 


DDE JO 


ONGH'S 


(on) 


The only real test, universal medical experience dur- 
ing twenty-five years, has conclusively proved DR.DE 
JONGH’S COD-LIVER OIL to be, beyond all compar- 
ison, the purest, the most palatable, the most easily 
digested, and the most rapidly efficacious of al kinds. 


‘ 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M_D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“I have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH'S 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very 


pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.’ 


SIR G. DUNCAN G GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“The experience of many years has abundantly 
oe the truth of every word eaid in favor of Dr. DE 

ONGH'S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi) by many of our 
first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping him as a 
high authority and an able Chemist whose investiga- 
tions have remained unquestioned.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 


“In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH’S Cod- 
Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
iodine in a state of organic — Te are the most 
remarkable.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. DE JONGH'S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi! con- 
tains the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, 
and is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number 
of cases to which the Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
is soid in capsuled Impertar Half-Pints by all 
the principal druggists throughout the Unitep States. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


Ansar, Harford, & Co., '77 Strand, London. 


IT WILL PAY 


You to inveet a few dollars in tickets in —— Libra- 
ry of Kentucky Concert and Drawing of 


FEBRUARY. 


Positively No Postposement 
A Drawing on 27th, 


or Money ftefunded. 


Whole Tickets, $50. r= lves, $25. Tenth, or each 
Coupon, $5. Eleven Whole Tickets, $500. 


For Tickets, or information, address 

THO, E. BRA} ETTE, Agent and Manager, Louis- 
ville, Ky. HOS, H. HAYS & CO., 609 Broad- 
way, N 


REESE’S ADJUSTABLE STENCIL LETTERS 


SIMPLE DEVICF, BY WHICH ANY NAME OR ADDRES?! 
can be formed in a moment, and be as readi'y distributed 

For sale by Hardware Dealers and Stationers. Send for Circulars. 
B. HALE & CO., 56 and 55 Park Place, New Yor) 


Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 


SPOONER’S BOSTON MARKET 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
over 150 illustrations, mailed free 


SEEDS. to applicant. 


Ww. a. ‘SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


STEWART 'S 


FLOWER 
SEEDS. 


VEGETABLE 


SLATE & MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N.Y. 


N ETROPOLITAN MECSEU of ART, 

No. 128 Weat l4th St., New York. The Muse om 
is open daily, Sundays exce pted, from 10 A. M.to5 P.M, 
and on Mondays and Saturdays from 7 to 10 P.M. 
Cesnola Collection, Galleries of Pictures, Statuary, and 
other objects. Admission 25 cents. Mondays FREE. 


Campbell's Self:Acting Shade-Roller 


Is superior to all others. Ask your upholeterer for 
them. Iffice, 87 Centre Street, New York. 


A BOOK of Startiing Interest, ‘unfolding the Secrets ts 
of the Great City by the glare of an Ola Detective's 
Lantern, entitled ** Thirty Years’ Battle with Crime,” 
with a full exposé of the —— swindle of the age, 
i.¢.,** Commercial Colleges.’’ Agente wanted. Send for 
Circular. A. J. WHITE, Pablisher, Poughkeepsie,N. Y. 


A WEW DISCOVERY! 
YDear LIC. A Chemical Tramph. Laruricos 
kage. 


21 days. A success in ev stance, Price, cents a 
Address, LEE & CU., 526 Sixth iooten, New York. Safe and sure. 


A® entirely new and simple System of Double-Entry 
Book-keeping.—Readily understood by any intel- 
ligent person. Full exemplification will be sent post- 
paid for 50c. W. L. ALLISON, 128 Nassau St, , 
W: ANTED.—A case of either Diahe tes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Blac ler, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that *“ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all drngvists. 


prort: ABLE and permanent employ- 
emt to any one by addressing, witb return 


stamp, KR. LEVRAULT, P. O, Box New York 
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Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed re ady for use, in 4, * inch and 
upward: Cash to accompany ‘orde rs. «Rosewood, Sat- 
in-wood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red aud 
W hite Cedar, Bird’ s-eye Maple, &c. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 
156 to 200 Lewist., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 
c# Orders by mail will have prompt and careful! at- 
tention. Enclose stamp for Catalogue and Price- List. 


ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 


The Tap on the 
Window. 

A new group, price $15. 

Enclose 10c. for cata- 

eee logue and prints to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fitth Avenue, cor. 


YORK. 


AFortune for Que Dollar 


One Gift is guaranteed to one of every eleven con- 
secutive numbers. 


$50,000 for One Dollar. | 


‘NOW IS YOUR TIME.” 


¢#~ Duue Fortune helps those who help themselves, 
500.000 Tickets at ry "ac h, nunibes red from, 1 to 500,000, 
juclusive. The low price brings it within 


the reach of all. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
In Aid of “Public Improvements in the City of 
Texas. 


Tezas Gift Concert Association 


WILL GIVE A GRAND CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31st, 
And wil! distribate to the Ticket-holders 


$250,000 IN GIFTS. 


Nat. Bank, Denison. 


immediately aftér the 


The T 


siribution to eommence 


( rt. Mi inagers of the Distribution chosen by 

t! Ti cket-Loiders and prominem citizens. 
LIST OF GIFTS, 

1 Grand Cash Gift, ............ $50,000 

l 1,500 

#500 eac ch. 5,000 

250 56,000 

30 ‘ * 4,600 

= luo 5,000 

10) ‘ “ 5,000 

0) ‘ ‘ 4,000 

6,000 

1,500 234 ** 3,750 

49,167 Grand Cash Gifts, amounting to....... $200,000 

22 Prizes in Real state, amounting to.... 60,000 

49,739 Gifts amounting to ..... vec $250,000 


Please address us tor circulars, giving references 
tall particulars, 


A statement of the distribution will be published 
and forwarded to Tis Ket-holders, and all gifts will be 
promptiy paid after the distribution. 


Good and Responsible Persons Wanted 


to work for the interests of this Association. Libera] 


Com allow gu. 


HoW TO REMIT TO Us, 
Money should be sent by Express or by Draft, 
Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter. 
Address all communications to 
ALPHEUS R. COLLINS, Sec’y, 
DEN ISON, TEXAS. 


Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 


New & Original Desi na, Workin 

Scale Dra winan. and Details for all 
Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, $6. 


100) Workine RAWLINGS, 
WOODWARD 
ARCHITECT. postpaid 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL Six 
STAIRBUILDER. postpare, 
MCNCKTON’S NATIONAL } six Dourans, 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) 


1875, | 


| 


Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. | 


to Sewing- Machine Agents! | 

ue iison Ke tie ctor. An Lilustrated Sew- 
ing-M Jaurual, published monthiv, devoted to | 
the luterest of Sowing ines, and every thing manu- 
t ured by Sewing-Machines, Literutare, and General 
News, mages. and forty columnea of choice 
Iniscellany and reading-matter, WILSON SEWING- 
MACHINE CO... Pew Subscription price, 
Cenrs per annam, with an elevant Chromo 
fre postag ‘pan. Pere to Acext# anp 
ixn anp Atricuments. Address, 


WIL SUN s RE PLECTOR, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S A. 


"Articles 


i week ml penses to all. 
new: staple as ir. Samples free. C, 
M. & Bro., N. ¥ 


or Chicago: 


Address 


Per day at home. T: 
Portiand, Maine. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
HARPER’ SERIES. 


LANGUAGE 
By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Sehool Composition, 50 ets, 
Progressive Grammar, 75 ets. 


Language Primer, 40 ets. 
Language Lessons, 50 cts. 


— 


“The English language taught by practice and habit, 
rather than by the old process of lifeless rules and defi- 
nitions.” 


The publication of these text-books marks an era in the teaching of the 
English language. 

They give to school children betireen the ages of tirelve and fifteen a fair 
mastery of the art of writing good English for the ordinary uses of life. 


The Primer is designed for use fn Primary and |: ‘ermediate Grades, 

The Language Lessons is begun in the Grammar School, and fur- 
nishes from.two to three years’ work. 

The Composition succeeds the Language Lessons. 

The Progressive Grammar is for use in the higher grades of Gram- 
mar Schools and in High-sSchoolks, 


These books replace the study of technical grammar 
by the vital and practical study of Language, 

They are the only perfectly graded series of language 
books now before the public, 

They are the cheapest series of language books ever 
published, . 


THEIR PLACE 
IN SCHOOL. | 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY. 


UNANIMOUS ADOPTION IN BOSTON. 


The Committee on Text-Books of the Board of School Committee of 
the City of Boston, Mass., unanimously reported the following Order, June 
16, 1874: 

“The publishers of Swinton’s Language Lessons and Introductory Gram- 
mar and Composition have urged their book upon the attention of the Com- 
mittee, 

“A very thorough examination of it has satisfied the Committee that, in 
plan and execution, it is decidedly the best book out with which to begin the in- 
struction of a child in Grammar and the correct use of the Lnglish Language. 

“They think it should be used instead of |the Grammar now in use] and 
submit an Order to that effect. 

“OrpERED, That Swinton’s Language Lessons and Introductory Grammar 
and Composition be introduced into the Grammar Sehools in the place of |the 
Grammar now in use. |” 


The above order was unanimously adopted by the School Committee of 
the City of Boston, at a meeting held January 5, 1875. 


Though this series has been completed less than siz months, it has already been 

adopted, wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools of: 

NEW YORK CITY,N.¥., DENVER, COL., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., ATLANTA, GA., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., NATCHEZ, MISS., 

BOSTON, MASS., NEWARK, N. J, 

BALTIMORE, MD., MILWAUKEE, WIS., 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., TERRE HAUTE, IND., 

HARRISBURG, PA., KALAMAZOO, MICHL, 

RICHMOND, VA., ‘KEY WEST, FLA., 

PATERSON, N. J., MANCHESTER, N. H., 

LOUISVILLE, KY., TRENTON, N. J., 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., 

AUGUSTA, ME., VICKSBURG, MISs., NASHVILLE, TENN., 


and in many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 


JACKSON, MICH., 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
GALESBURG, ILL., 
FORT WAYNE, IND., 
LEWISTON, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
ELIZABETH, N. J., 
CONCORD, N, H., 

IOWA CITY, IOWA, 


The cordial welcome of these books by teachers and school officers, and their 
rapid and extensive introduction into the best schools, are conclusive evidence that 
they are more practical and better adapted to schoul use than any other series. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. C opies for examination with a view to intro- 
duction sent on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 
officer on application. 


Published by HA HARPER & BROTHERS, Pranklin § Square, N, Y, 
$9500 - A YEAR|AGENTS WANTED. 


made with our grand SPECIAL INDUCEMNENTS., 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. We want a First-class Agent in every County In the 


UNITED STATES, and also in EUROPE, to sell the 

Representa 50 different books. Agents say this is the WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON SHI TTL E SEW- 

EST THING EVER TRIED. ING-MACHIN ES, and the WILSON MANU FACTT R- 

The books sell themaeives in every family, and good | ING MACHINES, to whom we are prepared to offer 

men can wake a business for life in one county. Also, | EXTRAQRDINARY INDUCEMENTS. For full par- 
Agents wanted on our magnificent editions of Family 


tieulars, apply or address WILSON SE —— MA- 
Bibles. Superior to all othera, Full particulars free CHINE CO., 387 and 529 Broadway, New York 
JOHN E. TTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelp hia. 


SPECIAL INDI CEMENTS TO EXPORT ERS. 
5000 FIRST-CLASS, AG ENTS WANTED ON | HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One cop! 
BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA, with more than PEP : 
3000 Elegant lilustrations: alxo. on POTTER’S PREPA Ib, fo any Subacriber in the nited Statler, 
YAGNEFICENT EDITIONS of Family | Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Bibles, Superior to all others. For terms, address | Magazine, Hanren’s y, and Hanern’s 
JOHN Be POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 v0: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazinr, or 
Bazan will be supplied wratia for every Club of Fiver 
at $4) each, th one rewiffance: or. Ste 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Poatage free. 

In remitting r by mail, a Post-ffice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Ilanven & Brotneres ix prefe 
abie to Bank Nutes, since, should | 


inve ated in Stock Privileges often 
} lead to Fortanesa. The WALL 


ST. REV IE W explains the operation. 
Sample copy, also pamphiet free. J. Hick 
rina & Co., Bankers & Brokers, T2 B'way. 


NHE METALLIC BUTTER PACKAGE ©O.—The 
most economical package ever offered to the trade. 
Circulars sent free and all information given upon ap- | 


on 


the sender 


plication to L. A. RILEY, Sec'y, 150 Chambers St. 
A MONTH .—Agents wanted every | Trews ron ty Hanren’s Weexty anp 
2 where. Buriness honorable and first- anrrn’s Bazan. 
class. Particulare sent free. Address | Ha Week >, ‘ 
rper'a Weekl Inside Paves, $200 per Line; 
J. WORTH & , st Louis, Mo. Pace, per Line—enc h n-ertion. 


| Harper's Bazar.—#\ 00 per Line; 
$1 25 per Live —-each insertion, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PRINTING - OF FICE 


Mone ny Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check Cuts and Display, 


Outfit. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
S. M. Srencen, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


PER DAY. One Agent writes, “ Have 

sold +) $3 of yo ur hromos in 5 days.’ Perfect ¢ ard-Prees, 
J. Hi. BU FFORD'S SONS, niture. Send to 

490 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | ® 21 Brattle St., 


ticulars Free. 


S10 2 25 


Terms f 


Cc om ple te. 
lnk, Rolle r, ane Fur- 
cl RTIS & MITCHELL, 

Boston, Amateur Presb Depot. 


| of either will be aent for one year, POSTAGE 


Draft | 
be lost or stolen, it can bé renewed without loss to | 


} free. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

NORDOHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Commuzpistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuaries Nogppnorr. With Llustrations. S8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 


MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re 
mains of Lest Empires: Sketebes of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylun, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By Vv. N. Myegs, A.M. Illustrations. 
Cloth, $3 ‘50. 

IIL. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
IsMAIL, iKhedive of Egypt. By Sir Samvet W. 
Baxen, Pasua, M.A., F.R.S., P.R.G.S.. With Maps, 
Portralta, and upward of Fifty full - page 
trations by and Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


IV. 
GLADSTONE’'S VATICAN DECREES. 


The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostniation. y the Right Hon. W. 


Giapetonr, M. To which are added: A 
tory « tthe Vatican Council; together with the Latin 
and English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Puitir Scuarr, D. D., 
from his forthcoming “History of the Creeds of 
Christendom.” 8vo, Paper, 60 cenis; Cloth, $1 00, 


THE UGLY-GIRL papans; or, Hints for the Toi- 

let. ldmo, Cloth, $1 v0. 
VI. 

CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 

VIL. 

WOLF’S WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habits 
of Wild Animals. Illustrated from Designs by Jo- 
seru Wour. Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp 
With Deseriptive Letter-Press by Dawn- 
1EL Genacv F.L.S., é4to, Cloth, 

VIIL. 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Anthor 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” LDlustrated. Square 
lémeo, Cloth, $1 00, 


THE NEW JEW NOVELS 


UBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HAGARENE. By the Author of “Gay Livingstone," 
&c. Svo, Paper, centr, 


FARJEON'S At theSign 


of the Silver Flagon. Svo, 
Paper, 40 cents, 


Miss BRADDON’S Lost for Love. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Illustrated, Syo, 


GIBLON'S In Honor Bound. Paper, 50 cents 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Scsan 


per, W cents. 


Svo, Pa- 


Mus. EILOART'’S The Love that Lived. Svo, Paper, 
SW cents, 


FARJEON'S Jessié Trim. Svo, Paper, 80 cents. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. By 
VilLe Fenn. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


JACK’S SISTER; or, Trne to Her Trust. 
Dora Havers. Svo, Paper, ceuts. 


A SACK OF GOLD. 
J 


ew 


By Miss 


By the Author of “ Joseph the 


svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FARJEON'S The King of 2 


Paper, 25 cents. 


No-Land. TDlustrations. 


WILKIE COLLIN'’S NOVELS. (Liprary Eprrton.) 
Harper's Iliustrated Library Edition of Wiikie Col- 
line's Novela. With Portrait on Steel by Halpin. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 

Antonina.—Armad: ile. — Basil.— Hide- and -Seek.— 
Man and Wife.—Nw Name.—Poor Mise Finch ~The 
Dead Secret.—The Moonstone —The New Mawdalen. 
~The Woman in White. ffer Dark, arid Other Sto- 
ries.—Queen of Hearts.—My Miscellanies. 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 
Cheap. 8vo. With Original and Characteristic 
lustrutions by American and British Artista. 

Oliver Twist. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00.— 

Martin Chuzzlewit. Swo, Paper, $1 Chak $1 50. —. 


The Old Curiosity Shop. 5Svo, Paper, T5 cents; Cloth, 
$1 2% —David Copperfield. Svo, $1 Cloth, 
$1 54.—Dombey and Son. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 54.—Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


$1 5).—DBlenk House, Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

—Piekwitk Papers. S8vo, Paper, $1 06; Cloth, $1 50. 
Little Dorrit. 8Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, §1 530.—A 

Taleof Two Cities. Sve, Paper, NM) cents: Cloth, $1 00, 
Barnaby Kudye. Sve, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


The above vols. are now ready. Others in preparation, 


cw Harrre & will send either of the above 
horka by man, posta we pi epaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Caratoous mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Sovare, N. Y. 
pred W ANTED.— Men or women. #34 
a week or $100 forfeited. main plen Sree. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 
SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
tion Needle- Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. F. P.GLUCK, New Bedford, Mass. 


A WEEK to Male and Fe emele e Agents in their lo- 


eslitv. Costa NOTHING totry it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 

104. A BAY; Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
tie L. Fevrow & Co., 119 Nassan St., N. ¥ 


“ORY r=Pipe” (Pat.), a perfect-looking 
| Segar, an other Novelties. nts 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


A MONTH. — Agents wanted. Ten 
best artic in the world, ample 
Address . BRONSON, Detroit, ch. 


wanted. 
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| | | 
| 
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WHY IT IS NOT PARTISAN. 
‘“*With reference to Louisiana, it is to be- borne in mind that any attempt by the Gov- 
ernor to use the police force of that State at this time would have undoubtedly precipitated a 


bloody conflict with the White League, as it did on the l4th of September. 
but that the- presence of the United States troops upon the occasion prevented bloodshed and 
Both parties appear to have relied upon them as conservators of the public 
The first call was made by the Democrats to remove persons obnoxious to them from 
the legislative hall, and the second was from the Republicans to remove persons who had 
usurped seats in the Legislature without legal certificates entitling them to seats, and in suffi- 
Nobody was disturbed by the military who had a legal 


the loss of life. 
peace. 


cient numbers to change the majority. 


Carriage Builders 


(Late of 558 Broadway,) 


NEW YORK. 


STATEMENT 


OF T.1E 


TRAVELERS. 


6 <” SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
y TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO, 


Hartrorp, Conn., Janvany 1, 1575. 


ASSETS. 
Real estate owned by the company,. 
Cash on hand and in bank, : 
Cash in hands of Agents, . ‘ ; 
Loans on first mortgages real estate, 
United States government bonds, 
State and municipal bonds, 
Railroad stocks and bonds, 
Bank and Ipsurance stocks, 


= Tofal Assets,:. 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve for re-insurance, acc. department, $172,839 77 

Reserve, N. Y. standard (44g) life dep’t, 1,755,280 56 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and al] 

other liabilities, . 174,996. 96 

Total Liabilities, . . $2,103,117 29 

Surplus as regards policy-holders, $1,085,123 49 


Surplus as above, on four per cent. reserve, Mass. and 
Conn. standard, $906,799 41. . 


A;3.BICK. 
BUILDERS 


$ 75,861.24 
113,464 84 

74,902 09 
. 1,648,081 50 
62,997 70 
55,930 41 
263,430 00 
118,870 00 
171,60 00 
496,093 00 


$3,188,240 78 


IHA PEREGO’S SONS 
GoooNicut 


$1.50 each 
by mail or express. 
Don’t go to bed without one 


85 Nassau 8t.. N.Y. 


SHIRTS 


| 
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FOR EVENING WEAR: 
Gloves, Ties, 
Mufflers. 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


913 BROADWAY, 


Near Twentieth Street. 


There is no doubt 


. = 
| And 100 choice views for $85 and upward, For Clhurch- 
| es and Exurertions. Pays well on small 
ce M‘ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. 
4 | 
| 
The most Delicious and Efficacious denti- | aly ar 
frice known. 


It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the | 
Teeth, Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a | 
Delicious Fragrance in the mouth. 
Endorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 

Europe, and used by all the Courts thereof. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware, 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.— Mus. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that itis reliable. Relieves the 
chiéd from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTIC INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Crnra. 


sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. “#t 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 
Excelsioy Do Your Own Printin BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


Business Mendotheirprintingand | 
advertising, savemoncyand increase | 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight | 

3 fulpastime forspare hours. BOYS | 

—~ have greatfun and make money fast 
ting atprinting. Sendtwostampsfor full | . 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Prin 
P, es catalogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
ess nents & CO. Meriden. Conn. SB" Send for Price-List. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS (a!) colors), CEMENTS, 
we 


ed ready for use. Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. Liberal inducements to dealers. 


% NION.—The public are hereby cautioned againet purchasing or using any materials for the above 
or similar purpx—~s, purporting to. contain ASBESTOS, unless they bear our name and dates of patente. 
H.W. JOHNS; Ra entee and Sole Manufacturer, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Estan.isuen 1838. 


Dr. Livingstone’s Last Journals. 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Africa, from 1865 to his Death. Con- 
tinued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained from his Faithful Serv- 
ants Chuma and Susi. By Horace WALLER, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 oo. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Apply to Arery Bill, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


ete 


HOT AND COLD. 
** Let us have temperance in the Speeches at the Public Meeting."—New York Herald, Jan. 9. 


WINTER RESORT. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 
Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. T. J. PORTER, Prop’r. 
For full information, address J, Lidgerwood & Co. 

Steamers sail every two weeks. 758 B’ Way, N. ¥. 


y suuress, 10 cents each, 


Priced Cataloguics peur w a 


Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments. ....153 pages. 
2d. Optical Instruments ............ 107 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatus............. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


Harper’ New and Catalogue 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


f 
601 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


1875. 


Postage H ree. 


Now is the time to 
Subscribe 


TO 


Mi 
Harper’s Magazine. 
The Magazine has done good and 


not evil all the days of its life— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper’s Weekly, 
The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. ¢ 


Harper's Bazar. 


The organ of the great world of 
fashion.— Boston Traveller. 


| TERMS for 1875. 


Hanrer’s Macaztne, One Year... . $4 00 
Hanrer’s Weexty, One Year.... 400 
Harrre’s Bazar, One Year.... 400 


One copy of cither will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
| PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
| United States, on receipt of Four Dollara. 

Harrer’s Macazine, cy, and Haurrr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the “Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, WEEKLY, or 
| Bazar will be sent qratis for every Club of Five Sun- 
scrmers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copire 
Sor $20 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. 
~ PRINTING-PRESS—Jwst Ou, Prints 

a form 5 by 7% inches. Send stamp for Cata- 

Ww. €. EVANS, N, Ninth St., Phila. 


— 


logue. 


4 
| 
right at that time to occupy a seat in the Legislature.’"—From President Grant's Message. | ee 0 PERA (, LASSES 
BRADLEY, PRAY, & CO,, |JOHN GOSNELL & CO, |” ppp 
RE 
pave MOV», 7 
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THE CASTAWAY. 

Tur most powerful imagination could but 
faintly conceive the horror of the-situation sug 
gested by the engraving on our double page 
Alone at sea, upon a frail raft constructed in a 
hurried and desperate moments from 
materials as could be gathered hastriv together 
before the doomed sank forever out of 
sight, the sailor trusts himself to 
Against the 
s ternble situation are opposed 
The shght 
needs Iti 
eady spent: e@x- 


Stil ality 


Stich 


vessel 
hipwre 

the merev of the waves chances 
of rescue trom ti 
so many fearful sibilities, 
pon 


Provis 

he has able to make for 

and water is al 


i¢@ burning heat of the 


the way of food 
posure to 


ang ehiiling at night mtst soon exhaust hi 


strength: and at ani moment A Storm MAV AYise 

and his raft be dashed in pieces by the wave 
Phe brave that lett the | rb ren short 

time ave with colors fl a fair wind swel] 


hes Canhvits, hen Crowaed with merry sa 


ors and light-hearted passengers. and a thousand 


4 od wishes wafied in her 


shapeless wreck somewhere in the de) 


wake, is lving 
the the 


IN CONFIDENCE. 


of all the souls that trusted themselves 


upon the waters, faneving themselves secure 
the protec tion of the crowd ship's power 
ful frame. but_one alone survives, and he is drift- 
mer npon the treacherous waves with omly his 


faithful deg for a companion in his peril, 


within 


and a 


llow 


few frail boards between him and death. 

long he mav have floated there. at the capricious 
merey .of wind and wave, we can not know. 
What hormble seenes he nrust have witnessed 


mrades were swullowed up by 
shrieks of must have 
on his ear as one by one gave up the 


nas ana 


tne waves agony 


the remorseless waters! 
Alone on a raft in mid-ocean! The 

wrecked mariner has raised a tattered signal of 

no, wind to spread 


ship- 


stress, but there seems to be 
iis tolds, Ile hears the fragile raft creak and 
oan as the swelling waves strain the slende 
pes that bind it toget! Lhe herce pou 
linge heat day, and s vehes thre 
| t themsetive so eagerly ivd the 
horizon, longing to catel: sight of an approaching 
When at last the- long day wears to an 
end, and the burning rays that seem to pierce 


into his very frame are withdrawn, then a vet 
more terrible sense of despair settles down upon 
his soul. Je is conscious of relief from the tor 
turing power of the suns fierce heat. but as the 
evening shadows gather he knows that the thick 
blackness ot the night will soon be around him, 
and all possibility of reseue will be removed an 
til another day shall dawn 

llow wearily the painful hours drag themselves 
along! The waves plash with a low monotonous 
regularity against the sides of the raft, and tor 
ture the 
reiterated murmur, 
faint spirit voices, and chill his soul with dread, as 


overstrung nerves with ther 


Thev sound in his ears like 


“They tell of death and danger nich. 


(?f slumbering with the dead to-morrow 
In the eold ep, 
Where pleasure’s throb or tears of sorrow 
NO more can W ake the he irt or eve, 
But all must sleep 


(;reat indeed are the ‘* perils of the deep,’ 


id creat is the danger incurred by those whe 


sea in ships. Onr sailors 


clown into the 
lead arduous lives, and are hourly surrounded 
ly danger. Yet they cheerfully endure the hard 


* 
7 A 
J 


ship and privation and incur the fearful risks, 
and learn to love the trea*herous clement where- 
on thev\spend their lives. America 1s poorly 


represent “Lon tbe ocean iy comparison with some 


‘other nations, and yet it has been estimated that 


and five hundred American vessels 
are annually lest at sed. and that in a single 
month merchandise and valuables teahe amount 
of a million and a half of dollars on an average 
ire swallowed up by the ocean. In Ore year it 
vas estimated that the number of cosualtres oc- 
sels off the of the British Isl- 
fourte@ and fifteen hundred, 
()f these a hirge proportion were total losses. 
(iften some horrible calamity at sea shoeks the 
with its terrible destruction of human 
v shipwrecks of a very appalling 
character force themselves upon our notice. The 
«maller vessels that go out to sea never to return 
are only noted by those fey who snffer through 
. But when the day comes that the sea 
‘shall give up her dead.” then we shall know 
how many human forms have been swallowed up 
hy the great deep, and how many bright hopes 


have ended beneath the waves. 
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enrring te coasts 
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